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\ Look backward at its achievements, a 
look around at eurrent educational prob- 
lems, and a look ahead in presenting its 
arge, national program marked the eight- 
eenth annual meeting of the American 
Council on Edueation, held on May 3 and 
{in Washington, D. C. The historical side 
was presented in a tribute to President- 
Emeritus Charles Riborg Mann. ‘‘Unoeeu- 
pied Areas in Edueation’’ was the general 
theme in the discussion of present prob- 
lems. Plans for the future of the council 
were set forth in the first annual report of 
President George F. Zook, including a 
“Youth Project,’’ toward which the Gen- 
eral Education Board has just made a 
grant of $500,000, and the proposed estab- 
lishment of a National Education Film 
Institute. 

About 150 delegates from all sections of 
the country were in attendance, represent- 
ing the 270 associations, colleges and uni- 
versities which are constituent, associate 
and institutional members of the council. 
They were addressed at three sessions and 
a dinner by sixteen speakers. It was a 
vital and lively program. The feeling was 
manifest on all sides that the council has 
made an excellent start upon the large 
enterprises of its new era. 


THE CounciL’s YoutH ProJect 


Because of its outstanding importance, 
an account will be given first of all of the 
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Youth Project which President Zook an- 
nounced at the morning session of May 4— 
a surprise announcement which aroused 
great interest and enthusiasm among the 
delegates. 

The project is a part of a national re- 
search program for the development of 
human resources which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is planning to parallel the research 
programs now fostered by industry and the 
government in the field of material re- 
sourees. ‘‘Every thinking citizen knows,’’ 
said Dr. Zook, ‘‘that the development of 
one without the other is both futile and 
impossible. ”’ 

The National Resources Board, created 
by President Roosevelt in July, 1934, ‘‘has 
sought not only the aid and advice of the 
National Research Council, representing 
the physical and biological sciences, but 
also of the Social Science Research Council 
and of the American Council on Education. 
The American Council was represented by 
three members on an advisory committee to 
the board. The council is cooperating in 
drawing up a statement of a program for 
the development of human resources and 


ways and means of undertaking it. This 
‘ 


program ‘‘would eall for the cooperative 
effort of a number of federal agencies, 


including the U. S. Office of Education.’’ 
An immediate contribution to the pro- 

gram by the American Council is repre- 

sented in the project of ‘‘what to do about 
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the care and edueation of young people 
from the time they acquire the elementary 
tools of knowledge, represented approxi- 
mately by the completion of the sixth 
grade, down to the time five or ten years 
later when usually they are settled in a 
vocation and perhaps in their own homes.’’ 

Dr. Zook’s statement concerning the 
problem and concerning the grant by the 
General Edueation Board of $500,000 and 
an additional prospective grant of $300,000 
was as follows: 

Formerly a large proportion of these young 
people, partly by choice and partly by force of 
circumstances, left school to go to work at a great 
variety of humble tasks. In the school of hard 
experience they often learned more than their more 
fortunate companions who went on through high 
school and college. 

Now of a sudden all 
changed. The applications of science have enabled 
the adults to produce all that we need in the way 
of food, clothing and shelter, with far less effort 
than a few years ago. Except on the farms there 
is little work for young people to do. It is said 
that in the railroad 16 per cent. of the employees 
in 1925 were under 25 years of age, whereas to-day 
less than 3 per cent. of them are in this age group. 
As a result, young people have flocked into sec- 
ondary schools in unprecedented numbers or they 
walk the streets, vainly searching for an opportu- 
Even those who have had the 


these situations have 


nity to go to work. 
perseverance to prepare themselves well often suf- 
fer along with those of limited education. 

Is it not clear that America must face a series 
of readjustments before this problem with its 
manifold aspects can be solved? To a considerable 
extent it is a problem for the school but not exelu- 
sively. If all young people are to remain in school 
for a longer period, then the schools must find far 
better ways of analyzing the special abilities and 
interests of their students. But they must cooper- 
ate with industry, agriculture and the home in 
setting up work experiences that are real and edu- 
cative. Young people must also be given the utmost 
opportunity to come into practical contact with the 
institutions and problems of local, state and na- 
tional government. Learning by doing is as neces- 
sary in the practise of democratic government as 
it is in the practise of a profession or a vocation. 
The need for building up more intimate relation- 
ships between the school and wholesome recreation 
activities is equally obvious. In other words, the 
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youth problem is a problem of proper care as we!! 
as of education. Unemployment, crime and inade. 
quate educational provisions all testify to the need 
for a comprehensive inquiry into and the earlies: 
possible remedies for the youth problem. 

During the past seven months the council has 
given this problem extensive consideration, and | 
am happy to announce at this time that as a result 
of our efforts the General Education Board has re 
cently made a grant of $500,000 to the council to 
pay the overhead expenses of a project in this field, 
An additional $300,000 is available when individua 
projects are accepted. 

The project is to be in charge of a commissi 
of outstanding citizens, including a few educators, 
who are to determine major plans and _ policies, 
There will be a director with competent associates 
and an adequate staff. Doubtless there will be a 
series of inquiries over a wide area to be succeeded, 
possibly, by demonstrations of desirable practise 
cooperation with local authorities and 
The project has been set up for 


} 


ionger 


through 
school officials. 
a period of five years but it may run for a 
period. 

I need not tell you that the project relative to 
the care and education of youth gives to the Amer 
ican Council on Education a remarkable opportu 
nity to help solve one of our most troublesome 
national problems. I trust that the task may be 
prosecuted both wisely and vigorously. 


GREETING FROM THE PRESIDENT 


At the opening session on the morning 
of May 3 a letter from President Roosevelt 
was read. It began with an expression of 
‘‘warm greetings and best wishes for a sue- 
cessful meeting.’’ 


The schools and colleges are in the midst of 4 
social life which is developing rapidly. It is the 
business of government to see that the benefits of 
these changes are spread to the greatest possible 
number of our citizens. Without, however, the aid 
of a far-flung educational system in developing the 
capacities of individuals to produce material com- 
forts and to react intelligently to public problems, 
the effort of the government would be fruitless in- 
deed. All the possibilities of a democracy rest 
squarely upon education. 

Hence, we must do everything we can to improve 
the processes and the organization of education. 
Small school districts, like most small units in gov 
ernment, are in most instances inefficient, uneco 
nomical and unnecessary. We need better trained 
teachers and more schools with modern teaching 
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tipment. If the schools fall behind in these 
jul} 
ngs we shall all suffer in the common misfor- 


I wish for the American Council on Education 
abundant suecess in helping to solve the many 
problems which face American education to-day. 


Supplementing the greetings of the 
President, Mrs. Roosevelt attended during 
a part of the session and gave a brief ad- 
dress. She praised the Youth Project of 

: council, which she thought ‘‘ wonderful 

its fundamental purpose.’’ She declared 
that, while it is important for older persons 
to have jobs, she considered it ‘‘quite as 

iportant for us to look to the future of 
our children.’’ Some antagonism toward 
their elders undoubtedly now exists among 
young people because they feel that their 
plight is being ignored. Mrs. Roosevelt 
favored ‘‘giving them their say in the mak- 
ing of plans for the future.”’ 


mM 
ill 


UNOCCUPIED AREAS IN EDUCATION 


Because of the absence in Europe of 
Dean William F.. Russell, of Teachers Col- 
lege, who is chairman of the council, the 
presiding officer at the meeting was the 
first vice-chairman, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
state superintendent of public instruction 
of Virginia. Serving with him was the 
secretary of the council, the Reverend 
George Johnson, of the Catholic University 
of America. 

The broad topie of unoccupied areas in 
education was presented by seven leaders 
in varied educational fields, three reading 
papers at the morning session and four at 
the afternoon session of May 3: Superin- 
tendent Harold G. Campbell, of the New 
York City Schools; Professor William F. 
Ogburn, of the department of sociology, 
University of Chicago; U. S. Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker; State 
Superintendent Hall, of Virginia; Profes- 
sor W. W. Charters, of the School of Edu- 
eation, Ohio State University; Associate 
Director C. S. Marsh, of the American 


Council on Edueation, and Professor Good- 
win Watson, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Speaking on ‘‘Problems Facing Young 
People in Urban Centers,’’ Superintendent 
Campbell stressed the peculiar difficulties 
of New York City, in which we have ‘‘a 
gigantie problem—with more than a mil- 
lion and a quarter children in our schools 
—seventy school systems welded into one.’’ 
Racial and linguistic differences tremen- 
dously complicate the problem. The schools 
are in ‘‘a continuous battle with the influ- 
ences of the city and the city’s lack of 


ce 


wholesomeness. ’’ 


We have thousands of children whose whole life 
is lived within the limited confines of their home 
neighborhood. What acquaintance they have with 
the rest of the world is that gained through at- 
tendance at the movies or through listening to the 
radio. .. . We in the city of New York have con- 
siderable trouble in our teaching of reading be- 
cause children are unfamiliar with the objects 
around which the stories are written. 

Our latest plan upon this problem of environ- 
mental handicaps is in a proposal to establish 
summer camps for school children in nearby state 
park areas. ... The transposition of school for 
at least part of the year... to a locale amid 
nature may possibly be the solution. Certainly it 
will give to youth opportunities that the city can 


not offer him. 


Professor Ogburn dealt with ‘‘Non- 
Intellectual Aspects of Personality Facing 
Edueation.’’ He began by explaining his 
use of personality as a word to replace the 
older stationary concept of character. 
Most educators would, he thought, agree 
that the major problem of the high school 
and college is the intellectual and that per- 
sonality development is traditionally and 
rightly the function of the home and of the 
church. The latter task is now being 
forced upon the school and college. This 
is due to the decline in influence of the 
family and of the church. 

Stressing the great difficulties and ex- 
pense involved in this shifting of burdens, 
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Professor Ogburn expressed doubt whether 
the sehool and colleve ean satisfactorily 
meet them. If the assumption of the per- 
sonality problem is unavoidable, he sug- 
gested five ways of approach: 

(1) The adoption by schools and colleges 
of psychiatric service. Not too much is to 
be expected from such service, however. 

(2) The development of activities out- 
side the classroom, such as athletics, frater- 
nities and religious organizations. In 
extra-curricular activities, well guided, he 
saw the best ground for dealing with the 
personality problem in school and college. 

(3) Curriculum provision for courses in 
and problems. Professor 
Ogburn was doubtful about the effective- 


ness of such courses and rated them below 


ethies college 


extra-curricular activities. 
AS a 
sublimating agency, art has great value, the 


(4) Courses in art and estheties. 


speaker thought. 

(5) 
now taught, such courses have had value 
They have 


Courses in the social sciences. <As 


in leading students to think. 
not, in general, been effective in developing 
personality on the emotional side. 

Professor Ogburn pointed out that ‘‘in 
the past religion has been the greatest 
single force in keeping human personality 
All individuals want something 


Religion has been a wonder- 


directed. 
to be loyal to. 
ful foree in this respect.’’ 

Studebaker outlined the 
program of the U. S. Office of Education, 
amplifying some of the plans he has re- 
cently presented in radio talks and press 
These include the work of 


Commissioner 


announcements. 
the general education division and of the 
vocational education division. They range 
from educational provisions in the CCC 
eamps to Dr. Studebaker’s proposals for 
forums providing adult civie education. 
‘“America can afford to put into the field 
in the next ten years men and women to 
groups in communities 
The most novel 


diseussion 


lead 
throughout the country. 
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and effective thing we can now do is to 
dramatize the idea of democracy.’’ The 
commissioner declared with emphasis that 
‘‘we can’t forever be doing research. We 
must get ourselves into action in eduea- 
tion.’’ 

In his address as chairman of the ecoun- 
cil, Superintendent Hall spoke on ‘‘The 
Curriculum Plan in a State Pro- 
gram.’’ He summed up the philosophy of 
this plan as follows: 


Core 


(1) The curriculum consists of all the experi- 
ences of pupils under the influence of the school. 

(2) Education is the development of personality 
and character. 

(3) Progress is realized through guiding social 
change by intelligent human effort and choice. 

(4) All education has its criterion in the ideals 
of the culture and of the epoch in which it exists, 
For American secondary education this would be 
orientation in the ideals of democracy. 


Professor Charters read a paper on ‘‘The 
Motion Picture in Edueation,’’ in which he 
cited studies disclosing the remarkable 
teaching possibilities of motion pictures in 
school and college work. The facet remains 
that relatively they are little used; less 
than 10 per cent. of the public and private 
schools of the United States make any sys- 
tematic use of the motion picture as a 
teaching aid. 

In his report on the following morning 
President Zook emphasized some of the 
points made by Professor Charters. He 
referred to the establishment in London a 
year and a half ago of the British Film 
Institute, which has had remarkable suc- 
cess in fostering the use of motion pictures 
in the schools of Great Britain. Dr. Zook 
declared that ‘‘a similar step should be 
taken in this country.’’ The American 
Council on Edueation plans to promote a 
National Education Film Institute for the 
United States. ‘‘Until the institute can 
secure compensation from the schools for 
its services, it must be financed privately.”’ 

‘A Changed Concept for the Civilian 
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Conservation Corps’’ was discussed by 
Associate Director Marsh, formerly a dean 
in the University of Buffalo and more re- 
cently in charge of educational work in the 
CCC camps. ‘‘The whole concept of this 
creat Conservation Corps should be one,’’ 
Mr. Marsh declared, ‘‘that regards the 
CCC as a part of the American edueational 
structure. The post-school residence in 
camp should provide both the means and 
the stimulus for further educational effort. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps should 
have as its primary object the conservation 
of young American manhood, with the con- 
servation of forests, parks and land as a 
means to that end, and with financial re- 
lief to families of enrolees an important 
though ineidental and, we trust, a dimin- 
ishing feature.”’ 

Professor Watson discussed ‘‘ Planning 
for the Development of Human Resources 
through Edueation.’’ Because the value of 
a civilization must be tested ultimately 
in its human produet, a plan for the better 
development of human resources must be 
added to the plans for the use of natural 
resources. Professor Watson quoted ‘‘the 
testimony of economist, statistician, biolo- 
sist, and political leader’’ to show the rich- 
ness and the significance of America’s 
human material. Referring to the oppor- 
tunity facing the American Counceil on 
Edueation in its Youth Project, Professor 
Watson granted that ‘‘the difficulties are 
immense.’’ He declared that ‘‘the future 
seems to call for a new type of leader—the 
social engineer. Their major function will 
be cooperative planning for the best devel- 
opment of human resources. Are we now 
prepared to step forward and to assume 
our share in this impressive commission ?”’ 





Tue DINNER Honorina Dr. MANN 


About two hundred delegates and 


friends of Dr. Charles Riborg Mann assem- 
bled for the dinner in his honor at the 
Mayflower Hotel on Friday evening, May 
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3. The toastmaster was President Fred- 
erick B. Robinson, of the College of the 
City of New York. 

The chief address was that of 
Robert I. Rees, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
an associate of Dr. Mann in the great war, 
who took as his subject ‘fA Great American 
Educator in War and Peace.’’ 

Addresses were delivered by Dr. Zook 
and by Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, of the 
University of Buffalo, who preceded Dr. 
Mann as director of the American Council. 
Chancellor Capen spoke, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


Colonel 


From 1922 to 1934 Dr. Charles Riborg Mann 
served the American Council on Education as direc- 
tor. He brought to the office wide knowledge of 
the theory and practise of education at home and 
abroad; a national reputation as teacher, investi- 
gator and administrator; mature wisdom; and a 
singular capacity for persuasive interpretation. 
When he assumed the directorship the council was 
already organized and its functions were broadly 
defined, but its policies were still in the mak- 
TAM. se 

From the beginning of his administration Dr. 
Mann saw clearly the course which the council 
should pursue to realize the purposes of those whose 
joint efforts had brought it into existence. As he 
conceived it the should devote itself to 
scientific inquiry, to the provision of machinery for 
consultation and to the stimulation of experimental 


council 


activities by institutions and groups of institutions. 
Through conference and should 
seek to isolate and clarify educational issues of 
It should define problems 


investigation it 


national significance. 
and enlist appropriate agencies for their solution. 
As the result of the exchange of opinion and the 
discovery of facts it should foster agreements de- 
signed to improve educational practise. In this 
way the council, representing the majority of the 
educational organizations of the country, could act 
as the.mobilizing force for directing hitherto unor- 
ganized energies of the educational profession. It 
could bring about unity of outlook and of purpose. 

With unflagging patience and with perfect con- 
sistency Dr. Mann strove to translate this concep- 
tion of the council’s mission into reality. During 
the twelve years of his directorship the council 
experienced a steady growth in the number of par- 
ticipating organizations and institutions, in finan- 
cial support and in prestige. When his term of 
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service ended it had become the principal agency 
in the United States for the investigation of na- 
tional educational problems, the inevitable custo- 
dian of funds contributed for educational inquiry 
by philanthropic bodies and individuals, the focus 
for cooperative planning and experiment, the rec- 
ognized national representative of American edu- 
its varied manifestations. 

Education 
and can have 
is an 


cation in all 
The 


tinctly American creation. It 


American Council on is a dis- 
has 
no counterpart in any other country. It 
expression of the peculiar genius of the American 
educational system; a system without national con- 
trols, made up of a vast number of autonomous 
units, each the product of local sacrifice and ideal- 
ism but each cooperating voluntarily with others 
for the establishment of educa- 
The council in organization and 
the this 


highly individualistic and democratic system. It 


and enforcement 
tional standards. 
policy is consonant with character of 
represents the last step in the direction of volun- 
tary cooperation for the improvement of American 
education. ... 

On:this anniversary occasion the council records 
its grateful appreciation of his unique contribution 
to the upbuilding of this organization and to the 
public welfare, and expresses the confident hope 
that in his capacity as director emeritus he will 
formative influence on the 


continue to exert a 


future progress of American education. 


Congratulatory resolutions presented by 
Dr. Capen were enthusiastically passed by 
Dr. Mann gave a 
deeply appreciative response. 


the dinner company. 


THE Bustness SESSION 

The report of Dr. Zook, his first annual 
report as director, was the chief item of the 
business session of Saturday morning, May 
4, held, as were the Friday sessions, at the 
National Academy of Sciences. The title 
of Dr. Zook was changed from director to 
president of the council by unanimous 
vote, as was the title of Dr. Mann from 
director-emeritus to president-emeritus. 

President Zook called attention to the 
action of the American Council last year 
in ‘‘widening the scope of its interests and 
field of action to inelude the whole realm 
of education. By this action the council 


becomes truly comprehensive.’’ He re- 
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ported that Dean Marsh had assumed his 
duties as associate director in the field of 
higher edueation, so that the council 
‘*should be able to render far greater ser- 
vice to the higher institutions than eyer 
before.’”’ 

The reduction of dues for all institu- 
tional members from $100 to $50 a year, 
effective at once, came as pleasant news to 
the delegates from colleges and univer- 
sities. 

President Zook reported that the follow- 
ing grants have been received during the 
year: 

From the Carnegie Corporation, a grant of 
$4,500 for a study of library facilities in educa 
ticn in Washington. 

From the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, a grant of $5,000 for th 
continuation of certain studies related to the sur- 
vey of modern language teaching. 

From the General Education Board, for the use 
of the Office of Education, a grant of $40,000 for 
the preparation of study materials for use in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps Camps. 

From the General Education Board, for the use 
of the Office of Education, a grant of $30,000 for 
a study of the Youth Problem. 

From the General Education Board, for the use 
of the Committee of Twenty-One of the Regional 
Accrediting Associations, a grant of $25,000 for a 
study of the formulation of tentative standards 
or guiding principles of secondary education. 

From the General Education Board, a grant of 
$500,000 for overhead expenses of a study of the 
care and education of American youth. 

From the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, a grant 
of $5,000 for continued work of the Committee on 
the Relation of Emotions to the Educative Process. 

From the Payne Fund, a grant of $7,500 for 
preliminary study in connection with the possible 
establishment of a national educational film insti- 
tute. 


President Zook reported upon the work 
of various committees of the council. A 
summary of these activities is presented 
in a bulletin of the council, giving its his- 
tory also, copies of which may be obtained 
by application to the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Other sections of Dr. Zook’s report relat- unanimously passed. The committee re- 
ne to the Youth Project and the National corded its ‘‘sympathetie interest in the 
Education Film Institute have already total pattern map plan of the North Cen- 








en referred to. tral Association.’’ 

At the business session reports were pre- The Reverend George Johnson, as secre- 
uted by Dean George A. Works, of the tary, read the financial report showing the ’ 
(niversity of Chieago, on the North Cen- very satisfactory financial condition of the 7 







Association’s new basis for accrediting council. 


a 






hi } ; j 1eeLrs rere ete ‘or Q25_26 ac 
higher institutions; by Professor John Officers were elected for 1935-36 as 
Norton, of Teachers College, Columbia follows: 

(‘niversity, for the Committee on Educa- Chairman: Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president of 





the University of Minnesota, representing the 

National Association of State Universities. 

; et First vice-chairman: Dr. Parke R. Kolbe, presi- 
rsity, for the Committee on National  gont of Drexel Institute. 

Recovery Administration ; and by Presi- Second vice-chairman: Dr. Meta Glass, president 
ent E. C. Elliott, of Purdue University, of Sweet Briar College, representing the American 


» the Nominating Committee. Association of University Women. aah 
Secretary: The Reverend George Johnson, of the 


The Committee on Standards presented ,, gig acetate 
; i . . ‘ Catholic Universtiy of America, representing the 
rough its chairman, President Raymond National Catholic Educational Association. 
Walters, of the University of Cincinnati, Treasurer: Coreoran Thom, president of the 
recommendation and a motion that the American Security and Trust Company. 
uuneil’s statement of principles and stand- _Bacoutive Committee : Additional members, Dr. 
; os ke Ser ‘ Sidney B. Hall, superintendent of public instruc- 
rds of acerediting institutions of higher ,. le : ae 
— tion of Virginia, representing the National Edu- 
linge } ‘ } 6 ry e ° ° . 
ducation—adopted in 1924—be with- cation Association, and President R. M. Hughes, 
rawn as obsolete. The motion was _ of the Iowa State College. 






n and Government; by President Cloyd 
If. Marvin, of the George Washington Uni- 


il 






















THE DEMOCRATIC TRADITION IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. HERMAN H. HORNE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 









THERE is an amazing vitality about these PRELUDE 

conferences. As a conference you are now Caught in the too-tight skin in the too-tight shell, 
almost as old as the pupils you teach. Not The snake, the locust, the crab— 

‘ven the financial depression of recent 9 they shed them with anguish, 

, x Struggle, 

years prevents your coming together. You Bleed? 

have come this year not only from New Emerge spent with conflict, soft with pain? 
England, New York, New Jersey and 

Pennsylvania, but also from Maryland, Or is the shedding of the old husk 

Delaware and even Ohio. A triumph, 


In these days of social change the fol- With no regret for the known, the familiar— 
: Only a sense of power, of growth, of a boundless 


‘owing poem by Josephine Johnson very Sehing 
well represents two possible attitudes we Unshackled, unrestrained! 


may take: 















1 Address before the eleventh annual Junior Is the theme of ‘‘Democracy’’ trite to 
lligh School Conference, March 8, 1935. us? But it is so unpracticed still. It is 
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not yet really a ‘‘tradition’’; just still a 
promise and a hope. 

There is special need at this time to re- 
consider the issues of democracy in Ameri- 
ean life. Its meaning is expanding from 
the political to the social and the indus- 
trial. Abroad retreating 
before dictators who make up the minds of 
their people for them. Democracy remains 
a living force only in France, Scandinavia, 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
the United States. At home patrons of 
private schools are advocating the cutting 
There is an 


democracy is 


of budgets for publie schools. 
undemocratie section of the public press 
breeding suspicion and hate. There is an 
undemocratic use of the radio by pressure 
groups. There is an undemocratic type of 
senatorial leadership. Our government is 
doing as other governments in pursuing a 
policy of economic nationalism. A recent 
letter the American ambassador to 
Germany says: ‘‘What is coming one ean 
not tell, but I think our whole intellectual 
life is going to change. We need five or 
The high schools are 


from 


six real universities. 
in greatest need, if our people are ever to 
know the world we live in.’’ 

The underlying the 
American system of public education are 
these six: (1) Free education, without tui- 
tion; (2) universal education, for girls and 
boys of all the people; (3) publicly sup- 
ported, by taxation of citizens; (4) pub- 
liely controlled, by the state; (5) eompul- 
sory, now in most states till the age of 
sixteen ; (6) non-sectarian, with separation 


main principles 


of church and state. 

At the same time the right of private and 
denominational schools to exist is reeog- 
nized. 

Underneath these principles there is a 
great philosophy: The equal rights of man; 
the common man can think; a society of 
educated common men can govern itself. 
For this philosophy we are indebted to 
Thomas Jefferson, Rousseau and_ the 
French Revolution. 
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Yet our system of public education is g 
field of wheat with many tares, a giant so 
large that he is never perfectly well aj! 
over, a large lump not all leavened. 

The old obstacles to a democratic system 
of public education still survive in various 
forms. They are these: An aristocratic 
society; the notion that the support of 
schools is not a legitimate responsibility of 
the state; that education is a matter for the 
family, the church and the individual to 
provide; that the masses do not deserve or 
need education beyond the rudiments; that 
free education is only for the poor; that 
public education is publie charity. Then, 
too, those who have profited by the old 
order oppose the new. And there is social 
inertia opposing any change. 

James Truslow Adams has given us the 
‘*Epie of America.’’ Of this larger theme, 
the ‘‘Epie of American Education”’ is one 
phase. There may be discerned four stages 
in the ‘‘Epice of American Edueation’’: 
I. Before Daybreak, till 1776; II. ‘‘The 
Dawn’s Early Light,’’ till 1825; III. Sun- 
rise, till 1860; IV. Morning, till now. 

The high noon of democracy in America 
or in American education has not yet been 
reached. Will there be an afternoon and 
a sunset? Or, will democracy in America 
have a perpetual day? It depends in part 
upon how we bear ourselves in this genera- 
tion. Some years ago President Eliot of 
Harvard wrote an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly on ‘‘Some Reasons Why the 
American Republic May Endure.’’ 


Part I. BrErore DAYBREAK 


The tradition of democracy in American 
education did not come to us from Mother 


England. She herself had no public sup- 
port and control of education till 1870. 
Her society in our Colonial days was aris- 
tocratic. The masses were born to obey, 
not to govern. The superiors were privi- 
leged beings. There was an absolute dis- 
tinction between the high and the low. 
Learning among the masses would lead to 
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lisobedience, would threaten the social 


Teachers were licensed by chureh 

l rities. 

About 1670 Governor Berkeley of Vir- 
was asked what kind of education 
| in the colonies. He made a reply 

since Tamous: 

» course that is taken in England out 

every man according to his ability in- 

ng his children. ... I thank God there are 
schools, and I hope we shall not have them 
indred years [He didn’t]; for learning has 


lisobedience, and heresy, and sects into 


Harvard College was founded in 1636. 

is the oldest institution of learning in 
\merica, except the Boston Latin School, 
inded in 1635, celebrating its tercen- 
nary this year. Until 1772, the names of 
students at Harvard were not listed alpha- 
tically but aristocratically, to indicate 
the social rank and wealth of the family. 
[he sons of trustees and benefactors were 
especially favored. Places were graded in 
‘lassroom and chapel. Punishments of the 
well-to-do were lighter than on the inferior. 
[he more aristocratic had the best living 
quarters. They helped themselves first at 
table. Demoeracy was disliked socially and 
politically. The phrase was ‘‘filthy’’ demo- 
‘rats. Whatever democracy was implicit 
in the Mayflower compact, the chureh and 

wn covenants, it did not affect the horri- 
Hie lot of a debtor in a filthy prison, the 


poor, the unfortunate, the blind and the 
insane. No right as yet was recognized to 


ife, to liberty and to the pursuit of happi- 
less. “‘The people’? were a_ privileged 
‘lass with rights rooted in property. 


Part II. ‘‘Tae Dawn’s EArRLy 


LiaHT’’ 


This light shines in the views of our 
nation’s leaders and in the ordinance for 
the government of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. Our Federal Constitution is silent on 
the subject of education. There was not 
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much interest in edueation as an activity 
of the 
The state constitutional provisions for edu- 


state. This was something new. 
cation are vague. 

The strongest supporter of education as 
an activity of the state was Thomas Jeffer- 
He ealled to Virginia, but 
In his preamble to the 


son, Virginia 
did not respond. 
bill for publie schools in Virginia (1779), 
he urged that the most effectual means of 
preventing the perversion of power into 
tyranny is through the illumination ‘‘of 
the people at large’’; that the public wel- 
fare depends on the education of the people 
‘wealth, birth, or other 


‘ 


without regard to 
aecidental condition or cireumstance.’’ 
Washington in his first message to Con- 
gress wrote: 
There is nothing which ean better deserve your 
patronage than the promotion of science and liter- 


ature. Knowledge is in every country the surest 


basis of publie happiness. 
And in his Farewell Address, he said: 
In proportion as the structure of government 


gives force to public opinion, it is essential that 
public opinion be enlightened. 


John Jay, our first Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, referred to knowledge as 
‘‘the soul of a Republic.”’ 

James Madison said: 


Popular government without popular informa- 
tion or the means of acquiring it is the first step 
toward a farce or a tragedy or perhaps both. 


John Adams wrote: 


Laws for the liberal education of youth, espe- 
cially of the lower classes of people, are so ex- 
tremely wise and useful that ... no expense for 
this purpose would be thought extravagant. 


And Tom Paine held in his ‘‘ Rights of 
Man’’ that in a properly governed nation 
none should be permitted to go unin- 
structed. 

The North West Ordinance of Congress 
(1787), in referring to the states later to 
be formed out of this domain, said: 
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Religion, morality, and knowledge, being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall 


forever be encouraged. 


These were the foregleams of a system 
of democratic education to be ushered in 


during the 7 »xt period. 


Part III. SuNRISE 


This is the period of ‘‘the great awaken- 
ing.’’ As Thomas Jefferson is the central 


period, so is 


the 
Horace Mann in this. 

The 
trial, political, religious and humanitarian. 
It is the era of public-school societies, the 


figure in preceding 


new forees were economic, indus- 


infant school movement, monitorial school, 
Sunday schools, improved transportation 
and communication, the growth of cities, 
the rise of the factory system, the awaken- 
ing of a class consciousness among workers, 
the westward migration and the influence 
of the frontier. There were fewer death 
penalties, slavery was being opposed, there 
were peace movements, temperance move- 
The election 
of Andrew Jackson marked an epoch. He 
He said, ‘‘I have 
eonfidence in the virtue and good sense of 


ments and religious revivals. 
was the frontier type. 


the people.”’ 

Governor Clinton held in 1826 that ‘‘the 
encouragement of education is the first 
duty of a government.”’ 

Abraham Lincoln, a young candidate for 
representative in Illinois, advocated educa- 
tion as ‘‘the most important subject which 
we as a people can be engaged in.’’ He 
thought that ‘‘every man’’ should receive 
at least a moderate education so as to read 
history and ‘‘duly appreciate the value of 
our free institutions.’’ 

And Daniel Webster, speaking in Indi- 
ana, said: 


Education to accomplish the ends of good gov- 
ernment should be universally diffused. Open the 
doors of the school houses to all the children of 
the land. On the diffusion of education among 
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the people rests the preservation and perpetuat 
of our Free Institutions. 


Horace Mann _ performed 
labors in Massachusetts. 


Herculean 
He regarded the 
public school system as the greatest bless. 
ing of a beneficent Providence upon suffer 
ing humanity. He won out in his contr. 

versy with the Boston schoolmasters, In 
his own language, he was ‘‘ashamed to die 
until he had won some victory for human. 
ity.’’ 

The work of Mann was ably supported 
by leaders in other sections: Henry Bar- 
nard, Thaddeus Stevens, Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, A. D. Murphy, C. H. Wiley, Caleb 
Mils, Samuel Lewis, Samuel Galloway, R 
J. Breckenridge and Ninian Edwards 
The public support of education 
secured. The rate bills, or levies against 
parents to supplement school 
were abolished in Pennsylvania in 1834, i: 
New York in 1867 and in New Jerse) 
1871. 


Was 


revenues, 


Part IV. THE MorRNING oF 
DEMOCRACY 


Since the Civil War the progress in 
developing a democratic system of public 
education has been greatest. During this 
period the high-school movement has al- 
most replaced the old academies, and since 
the turn of the century the new junior high 
school movement has arisen to meet the 
needs of early adolescents. 

The great and rapid progress of this 
period is due to a great number of in- 
fluences, including the abolition of slavery, 
the growth of the population, the improve- 
ments in agriculture and transportation, 
the scientific revolution due to the work of 
Darwin, the influence of Huxley, Spencer 
and Eliot, the growth of urban centers, the 
improved status of woman, the influence of 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel and Dewey on 
the materials and methods of education, the 
new psychology of Hall, James, Cattell 












nd Thorndike, and the professional study 
education by Monroe and others. 
In 1848 a woman’s rights convention in 
Seneca Falls, New York, declared ‘‘all men 

d women are ereated equal’’ and de- 

lities, industry and before the law. Both 

press and the pulpit laughed and con- 
demned. But in 1920 the nineteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
cranting woman suffrage, was ratified. 

During the two decades, 1890-1910, men 
in colleges and universities increased 214 
per cent.; women in women’s colleges in- 
creased 348 per cent.; women in coeduca- 
tional institutions inereased 438 per cent. 
[he record does not indicate why women 
prefer coeducational institutions. It is in 
part doubtless due to the fact that they 
want not only equal but the same education 
as men. 

But there are unwon victories as yet for 
the demoeratie tradition in American edu- 

tion. The rivulet of the mountain begin- 
ning at the close of the eighteenth century 
with Jefferson has become the broad river 

f the valley, but there are still unirrigated 
deserts. Territories still uneonquered by 
the demoeratie spirit are adult education, 
rural education, adolescent education till 
eighteen, Negro education and the eduea- 
tion of the foreign-born, of defectives and 
delinquents. 

Coneerning the ‘‘New Amerieca,’’ Dr. 
Ned Dearborn, a leader in the field of adult 
education, has said that it will ‘‘consist of 
a new economie structure; the functions of 
government will be increased in number 
and kind with new emphasis; material 
values will be subordinated to cultural; 
and the conflicts between capitalism and 
communism, demoeracy and fascism, wealth 
and poverty, nationalism and internation- 
alism, war and peace and between individ- 
ualism and socialism will be destroyed by 
the forces of intelligence that will harmo- 
nize individual rights and the common 
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good. This will not come about in our gen- 
eration, but it will come about with a speed 
unprecedented in evolutionary _ social 
changes. Its realization will be dependent 
upon the media and kinds of education 
available to our citizens. One kind, the 
new adult education, is a necessity for a 
‘New America.’ ”’ 

The problems of civic democracy ean not 
be solved on the basis of elementary educa- 
tion alone. The full high-school period is 
required for our young citizens to learn the 
kind of world we live in. They are not 
needed as workers. They will be sorely 
needed as leaven in the new democracy. 

Rural edueation lacks its full share of 
equality in educational opportunity. There 
is inequality between rural and urban dis- 
tricts, between poor and rich sections of the 
same state, and between poor and rich 
states. The twelve richest states are three 
times as able to educate their children as 
the twelve poorest states. The richest state 
in the Union is six times as able to educate 
its children as the poorest. This inequal- 
ity of educational opportunity between 
states suggests the need of federal aid to 
the poorer states. The wealthiest portion 
of a state may be thirty-five times as able 
to educate its children as the poorest. 
Local taxation accounts for more than two 
thirds of the publie educational revenues 
in three fourths of our states. Only two 
or three states derive as much as half their 
school funds from the state. This localism 
in taxation is responsible for much educa- 
tional inequality in our country. Within 
a state the state itself should equalize edu- 
cational opportunity; between states the 
national government should do it. 

An unwon battle for democracy is the 
education of the Negro. Democracy was 
mocked by slavery; it was no less a mock- 
ery under reconstruction. . The Negro has 


been an American ecitizen since 1868. In 
1920 Negro illiteracy was 23 per cent.; in 
The 


five states it was 29 to 38 per cent. 
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Negro constitutes one tenth of our popu- 
lation, but four tenths of our problem of 
illiteracy. 

There are five million illiterates in our 


We 


England, 


illiterates than 
Hol- 


land, Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden 


country. have more 


Japan, Scotland, France, 


and Switzerland. The democratic war on 
go on to victory, though 
literacy is no synonym for education. 

There are over a million children in our 
country not in school of any kind. 

There is race prejudice in our country, 
much race prejudice. It is undemocratie 
and may be cruel. Smite it hip and thigh. 
There is class distinction in our country, 
based now on wealth, now on social posi- 
tion, now on vested rights and privilege. 
When it denies opportunity to a lower 
class, it is undemocratic, unjust. Smite it 
with all your might. 

There is just now a growing nationalistic 
urge in our country. We are even trying 
out nationalism in our economic order. It 
The world needs and in time 
will Nations need 
to understand, sympathize and cooperate 
with each other. Let’s sublimate national- 


Internationalism may be a faraway 


is fatuous. 
have internationalism. 


ism! 
Utopia, but it is written in the stars that 
Meantime, let’s work 

Here is a stanza to 
Ameriea’’ 


it will be realized. 
for it! Let’s sing it! 
be added to our national hymn ‘* 
which I have written for our school chil- 
dren to sing: 
Father of every race 
Giver of every grace 
Hear as we pray: 
Let every land be free 
May all 
All nations honor thee 
Now 


men brothers be 


and for aye. 


Just now in our country some fourteen 
states are requiring teachers to swear loy- 
alty to the Constitution. It is an indignity. 
If they compel you, obey, swear, and then 
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stand on your constitutional guarantees. 
including ‘‘freedom of speech.’’ 
Face the controversial issues. Cover up 


nothing. Let the contending economie 
theories express themselves. Democracy 
does not require the poor support of tyr. 
anny. Don’t teach any subversive doctrine. 
but study them all! 

Let pupils participate in the life of t] 
school. Grant them a 
government and guide them in the process, 
They can best become citizens in a democ- 
racy when the schools are democratic. 

Let the school be a laboratory in social 
Teach pupils to think and how to 
think. Tell them undogmatically what you 
think. But do not tell them what they 
must think, under penalty of some kind. 

Let the life situations motivate the work 
of the school. All the currents of social 
and natural and world living should flow 
through the school. 

Let there be a maximum of self-expres- 
sion, consistent with school welfare, and a 
minimum of coercion. 

Let the pupils do some of the talking 
Let them ‘‘talk’’ so long as they talk with 
reason and courtesy. Do the same your- 
self. 

Train followers! 
Not all can be leaders. 
wins. 

Study, have convictions, speak out, not 
like a demagogue, but as a thinker! 

Every democratic advance has been won 
only by a hard struggle, even by sacrificial 
labor. 

What shall we do? Remember that 
democracy in education is not identical 
education for all but suitable education for 
each. Note the undemocratic thing next at 
hand. It may be in ourselves. Hit it, as 
Lineoln did slavery, and hit it hard! 

The democratic tradition in America! 
Let’s make it a fact, a political fact, a 
social fact, an industrial fact, and, I dare 
add, an international fact. 


measure of self- 


living. 


Train cooperators! 
It is the team that 
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Is pu'slie education, aS now organized 
and administered in America, fitting youth 
the problems of the day? In a 

yes. Adequately, no. The situa- 
n is improving, students are becoming 


il 
re serious and thoughtful. But as yet 


+ 
+ me¢é 
l Iii 


measure, 
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the economic, the social, the national issues 
are not being fully and frankly faced, and 
suitable social action by the schools is not 
being taken. 
require neither 
but. more and better democracy ! 


The ills of our democracy 


‘ascism nor communism 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE OPENING OF A NEW NURSING 
SCHOOL IN CHILE 

A pISPATCH to The New York Herald-Tribune 
from the United Press reports that the largest 
nursing school in Latin America, built with a 
leracy left by a descendant of the eighth Presi- 
dent of the United States, Martin Van Buren, 

as opened at Valparaiso, Chile, in April. 

fhe school has been named the Escuela de 
Enfermeras and was built at a cost of several 
million pesos. The funds were supplied by the 
will of Carlos Van Buren, who aided many Chil- 
ean hospitals. The opening also marked the 
anniversary of Van Buren’s death. 

The school building is six stories high and has 
accommodations for sixty pupils. A smaller 
building houses elassrooms, laboratories, a lec- 
ture hall and offices. Other sections of the school 
provide for kitchens, a laundry and a home for 
the directress. 

Future Chilean nurses will be obliged to take 
cookery courses and diet studies. Each pupil 
will have a private room. On the top floor a 
model hospital will be installed, where the stu- 


lents will care for a number of local patients. 


( 

The students will be enrolled from applicants 
between twenty and thirty years of age, who 
must have reached the fifth year in the Chilean 
Health and good econ- 


duet certificates will be required. 


secondary school system. 


Until recent years, Chilean nursing in the 
large publie hospitals was carried out by nuns 
nd Sisters of Merey. Graduates of the new 
school are expected to replace gradually the 
iormer hospital workers. 

Foreign specialists have been in charge of the 
Chilean nurses training service in recent years. 
Two American women—Miss Sarah Adams and 
the late Mrs. Katherine Hitehman—have held 


the post of directress. Mme. Luey Cordemans, a 


Daliat. : : . . 
Belgian, is now in charge of the Social Service 
School 


GUIDANCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PUPILS 

TRAINING publie school teachers and adminis- 
trators to assist pupils to adjust themselves to 
their educational environment and to plan for 
their vocational future will be the objective of 
a new course of study being inaugurated this 
summer by the School of Education of North- 
western University. Dr. S. A. 
fessor of education, will be in charge of an 


Hamrin, pro- 


integrated summer’s work devoted to the study 
of guidance of publie-school pupils. 

A group of 15 specialists in the fields of 
mental hygiene, psychology, personnel guidance 
and health education will assist. They will eon- 
duet seminars and round-table discussions dur- 
ing the eight weeks of study. Francis C. Rose- 
erance, director of life advisement of the Mil- 
waukee publie schools, and Frank S. Endicott, 
Eveleth, 
publie schools, will serve as associate directors. 

Members of the staff include Dr. Richard D. 
Allen, assistant superintendent of 


director of guidance of the Minn., 


schools in 
charge of research and guidance, Providence, 
R. I.; Dr. Harold C. Coffman, mental hygiene, 
New York City; Professor Delton T. Howard, 
director of personnel, Northwestern University; 
Dr. John J. B. Morgan, professor of psychology, 
Dr. Jay B. Nash, 
professor of physical and health education, New 
York University, and 
director, W. K. 
Creek, Mich. 


Northwestern University; 


Morris, dental 
Jattle 


Emory 
Kellogg Foundation, 
Professor Hamrin said: 


The center of interest in the course will be the 
pupil. Changes within the schools and the types 
of pupils in attendance necessitate increasing at- 
tention to assisting the student in deriving the 
greatest good from his education. Aiding a stu- 
dent to become adjusted to his environment and 
helping him plan his vocational future is of more 
importance than whether he passes in algebra or 
history. 
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The old educational concept of here it is—take it 
or leave it, has become out-moded. The curricula 
of the future must be adjusted to fit the child’s 
needs rather There is no one 
curriculum that fits the needs of all pupils. Our 
schools in the past have paid too little attention 
Developing his per- 


than vice versa. 


to the study of the student. 
sonality and helping him to prepare for a more 
life principal aim of the 


useful should be the 


schools. 


BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OF OHIO 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
THE average Ohio city school district at the 
end of 1933 indebtedness for 


school, municipal and county purposes amount- 


had a bonded 
ing to 7.97 per cent. of its total school tax dupli- 
cate, according to a report issued by Dr. T. C. 
Holy, of the Bureau of Edueational Research 
of the Ohio State University. 

In city school districts, the average school 
debt amounted to 2.33 per cent. of the total 
school duplicate, the average municipal debt to 
3.89 per cent. and the average county debt to 
1.75 per cent. 

Among exempted villages, Dr. Holy found the 
honded debt tor school, municipal and county 
purposes to be 5.42 per cent. of the duplicate, 
schools accounting for 3.14 per cent., municipal 
debts 1.31 per cent. and county debts .97 per 
eent. 

Cuyahoga Falls had the highest percentage 
school debt of 7.86 per cent., and the highest 
total, 16.23 per cent., among cities. Akron had 
the highest municipal debt of 8.08 per cent. and 
Painesville the highest county debt of 2.91 per 
cent. 

Circleville had the lowest percentage bonded 
schoo] debt, .45 per cent.; Fremont the lowest 
municipal debt, .005 per cent.; Van Wert the 
lowest county debt, .03 per cent., and Coshocton 
the lowest total debt, 1.12 per cent. of the total 
school duplicate. 

Dr. Holy’s report for exempted villages shows 
Shadyside to have the highest percentage school 
debt, 10.28 per ecent.; Crooksville the highest 
municipal debt, 5.67 per cent.; Gloucester the 
highest county debt, 5.35 per cent., and also the 
highest total, 15.60. 

Hillsboro, with .11 per cent., had the smallest 
proportion of school debt; West Carrolton the 
lowest municipal debt, .11 per cent.; Marysville 
the lowest county debt, .105 per cent., and Hills- 
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boro the smallest total, .85 per cent. of the tax 
duplicate. 

The school tax duplicate used by Dr. Holy js 
that for 1933, on which 1934 taxes were ¢o)- 
lected. 

Not included in the debt items are cash on 
hand, accumulations in sinking funds, self- 
liquidating debts such as those for water works 
and special assessment debts. 


A PLAN FOR THE RELIEF OF UNEM- 
PLOYED STUDENTS 

Dr. Jonn W. Srupepaker, U. 8. Commis- 
sioner of Education, has proposed a relief plan 
to Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
whereby 2,000,000 students who have recently 
left school and who can not obtain employment 
might secure further educational advantages. 

The plan calls for an adaptation of the pres- 
ent college-student-aid plan and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps program for the purpose of 
assisting in their own communities the large 
number of unemployed youth unaided by other 
work relief projects. 

The committee developing the proposed pro- 
gram of community service was appointed at a 
conference on youth problems held at the Fed- 
eral Office of Education last June. Representa- 
tives of government agencies, educational and 
recreational leaders gave their cooperation. In 
a statement announcing the plan Dr. Studebaker 
said: 

This plan would keep each of at least 2,000,000 
unemployed young people engaged 42 hours a week, 
This might be 42 hours of work, education and 
recreation combined, or it might be education 
alone. 

The typical American community would, through 
this proposed plan, aid that portion of its popula- 
tion among which unemployment is greatest—its 
young people of from 18 to 24 years. The heart 
of the community set-up would be a guidance and 
adjustment center. Young people desiring to par- 
ticipate in a combination work, education, recrea- 
tion program would come to this guidance center. 
Following consultation each youth who needed 
financial help would be assigned some work. He 
might be assigned as assistant to a public official, 
social worker, teacher or to any public or quasi 
public work. He or she would be enrolled for 
such instruction as needed for personal advance 
ment and improvement. He would be enrolled also 


in such recreation as seemed most advantageous 
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interesting to him. For each youth enrolled 
would be in place of the deterioration of 
ness due to unemployment a combination work- 
tion-recreation program. 
build up adequate facilities to undertake this 
gram for unemployed youth the typical com- 
ty would organize a community council at the 
tation of the publie school officials. This coun- 
would inelude representatives of various agen- 
s concerned, such as the chamber of commerce, 
minions and The 
iss the community to discover how the schools, 
ng fields and other local facilities could be 
ded to meet the needs of the youths enrolled 
e program. For expansion of facilities a por- 
allotment would be made to the agen- 


churches. council would 


n of the 


needing it. Each youth would receive only 
ich as needed up to a maximum of $20 per 
while he participated in the guidance-work- 


n-recreation program. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Tus University of California summer session 
r 1935, at Berkeley, to be held from June 
24 to August 2, will offer a variety of courses 
the fields of anthropology, art, bacteri- 
ry, chemistry, economies, education, English, 
ench, geography, geology, German, history, 
me economies, hygiene, Italian, jurisprudence, 
athematies, musie, oceanography, paleontology, 
ilosophy, physieal education, physies, political 


nee, psychology, publie speaking, Spanish 
a zoology. 


Of particular interest to persons who are con- 
cerned with the problems and activities confront- 
ng the nation are the courses in the fields of 

litical seience, economies and history, such as 
vovernment regulation of industry, recent Amer- 

an foreign poliey, international barriers, pres- 
t-day political and eeconomie trends, Amer- 
an state and county government, principles of 
opular government, industrial 
marketing, advertising, corporation and trust 
problems, labor economies, control of poverty, 


organization, 


care of dependents, principles of economies and 

lern problems and thinkers. On the histor- 

| side there are courses on Europe since 1870, 
the British Overseas Empire since 1783, the his- 
tory of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, modern im- 
perialism in Africa, the history of Mexico, the 
United States in the Pacific, the history of the 
United States and the history of the Pacifie 


Coast. 
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Teachers who wish to complete requirements 
for credentials will find courses in elementary 
and secondary education, in administration edu- 
cation and vocational education, physical educa- 
tion and the junior college. Others interested in 
specialized courses will find work in speech dis- 
orders, in English phoneties with special refer- 
ence to speech correction, and in problems in the 
teaching of speech. There will also be courses 
in adult education and on education in human 
relations. 

In the field of the drama the teacher will have 
an opportunity to study playwriting, play pro- 
duction, the art of the theater, the reading of 
poetry and the modern drama. Aside from the 
strictly academic work, a series of modern plays 
will be presented; a number of special lectures 
will be given by members of the faculty and 
distinguished visitors; there will be Sunday half- 
hours of music in the Greek Theater, and a series 
of six concerts, comprising a festival of the com- 
plete eyele of the chamber music of Johannes 
srahms. 


A NEW PH.D. DEGREE AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY has inaugurated a new 
Ph.D. degree, to be known as the “History of 
The available teachers 


, 


Science and Learning.’ 
in this subject are fewer than the positions open 
to them, according to Dr. James B. Conant, 
president. In announcing the new course he 
stated : 


If our young men and young women are to have 
an understanding appreciation of the spiritual 
values of the civilization which they inherit, they 
must be given an account of the historical develop- 
ment of our knowledge and of our philosophy. 
The history of science, the history of ideas, the his- 
tory of scholarship and the history of universities 
should now be occupying the attention of many 
instead of a few. A discussion of these subjects 
with the proper emphasis on their relation to social 
and political history might well form an important 
part of a liberal education, but to find satisfactory 
teachers for such courses is now almost impossible. 

Until we have an adequate survey of our intel- 
lectual history we can not expect the world at large 
to understand the importance of the scholar’s con- 


tribution to civilization. 


The “History of Science and Learning” as 
applied to the new degree means the history of 
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mathematies and the experimental sciences, as 
well as the history of all the humanistie and 
social disciplines. The purpose of the degree is 
to encourage a program of studies which shall 
enable the candidate to lay a broad foundation 
for teaching and study within the field of the 
history of science and to do individual research 
at some point in that field; as well as to fit the 
special aims of the student without disqualify- 
ing him for teaching and other service in the 
broader field of history, philosophy or general 
science. 

Recipients of the degree will be required to 
have a knowledge of six major fields, and to 
master the technique of historical and scientifie 
investigation. The major divisions of study 
would be philological, leading perhaps to the 
edition of texts; historical, leading to the inves- 
tigation of historical and sociological problems, 
and philosophical, tending to the study of the 
logical or illogical sequences of discoveries, their 
psychological conditions and methods of dis- 
covery. 

The degree will be awarded in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, which now offers 
more than a score of courses of instruetion in 
various phases of the history of knowledge 
adapted to the use of the candidate for such a 
Representative courses are, “History of 
before 


degree. 
the 
1700,” by Professor Lawrence J. 


“History of the physical and biologieal sei- 


sciences 
Henderson; 


physical and _ biological 


ences in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies,” and “The history of mathematics,” both 
by Dr. George Sarton, associate of the Carnegie 
Institution and editor of Jsis, the international 
review devoted to the history and philosophy of 
science; “The function of reason’ and “Cos- 
mologies ancient and modern,” both by Pro- 
fessor Alfred North Whitehead; “History of 
classical culture in the Middle Ages,” by Pro- 
fessor Edward K. Rand; “History of political 
theory,” by H. MelIlwain; “The 
philosophy of history,” by Professor J. A. C. 
F. Auer; “Methods and practice in the history 
of literature,” by Professor André Morize; “In- 
tellectual history of Europe, 500-1300,” by As- 
sociate Professor C. H. Taylor, and “Intellectual 
history of Europe, 1750-1850,” by Assistant 
Professor C. C. Brinton. 


Professor C. 
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THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY. 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF LAW- 
RENCEVILLE SCHOOL 

THE Lawrenceville School, New Jersey, which 
will celebrate the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its founding on May 18, enjoys 
the distinction of having supplied from its fae 
ulty and graduate body the present head masters 
of many other schools. Among them are: [yr 
Lewis Perry, Phillips Exeter Academy; Dr. (¢ 
H. Breed, Blair Academy; H. A. Nomer, Shady 
Side Academy; Dr. 8. E. Osbourn, Germantown 
Academy; Anson Barker, Storm King School: 
C. W. Bradlee, Pebble Hill School, Syracuse; 
W. D. Gerken, Kingsley School; Dr. Donald W, 
Goodrich, Calvert School; Dr. Y. A. Land, New- 
ton (Mass.) High School; C. O. Page, the Park 
School, Indianapolis; K. O. Wilson, the Adiron. 
dack-Florida School, and others. 

Other former members of the Lawrenceville 
School who have become prominent in the field 
of education are the late John Grier Hibben, 
president of Princeton University; Dean Rad- 
cliffe Heermance, of Princeton University; Allen 
S. Johnson, editor of “Dictionary of American 
Biography”; Dr. F. W. Maroney, Columbia 
University; Dr. Edwin Pahlow, the Ohio State 
University; Dr. David Magie, Princeton Uni- 
versity; V. E. Spooner, Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, and Dr. J. L. Tildsley, of the New York 
City Publie Schools. 

Since 1810 the Lawrenceville School has had 
only seven head masters, Allan V. Heely, the 
present incumbent, having been appointed to 
the position last year to succeed the late Mather 
A. Abbott, who died on May 17, 1934, after fif- 
teen years of service as head master. Mr. 
Heely’s predecessors in the position, starting 
with the Rev. Isaac Brown, founder of tlie 
school, in 1810, served as head masters for an 
average of more than twenty years apiece», the 
longest service in that position having been per- 
formed by Samuel M. Hamill, for forty-six 
years from 1837 to 1883. 

In 1883, under the leadership of the Rev. 
James Cameron Mackenzie as head master, radli- 
eal changes in the curriculum of the school were 
made and an adaptation of the house system of 
residence in use in the English publie schools 
was put into effect. It is still used, with twelve 
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re living “houses” in addition to the other 


ngs of the sehool located on tree-lined 
which run through a large portion of the 


600 acres which the school occupies. Through 


the use of this house system the Lawrenceville 


i 


School has been accredited with pioneering 
cork in the United States in the individual 


of pupils, and in the use of small 

sses of only ten to fifteen boys to each fac- 
member. This system, according to Mr. 
in addition to permitting individual at- 

to the needs of pupils, fosters a healthy 
npetitive attitude toward studies as well as 
This statement is borne out by the fact 
seven alumni of Lawrenceville have won 


Rhodes scholarships and many have become 


aA 


iinent in the field of education. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, an- 
nounces that more than 1,000 school superin- 
tendents, high-school principals, teachers, super- 

ors and workers in education from the east- 
ern states attended the Conference on Elemen- 

y School Workers, held on May 10 and 11. 

Dr. J. R. MeGaughy, professor of elementary 
education at Teachers College, acted as chair- 
man of the conference. 
“The Evaluation of the Work of the Elemen- 
Sehool.” Problems relating to the elemen- 


The general subject was 


tary schools were diseussed by round-table sym- 
posiums, leetures and general sessions. 

At the opening session Dr. William H. Kil- 
patrick, professor of education, and Dr. Paul R. 
Mort, director of the Advanced School of Edu- 

ion, discussed the question, “How shall our 
newer programs in the elementary school be 
aluated ?” 

Ten panel discussion groups analyzed the ad- 
intages of the activity program and the stand- 
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ardized measurement tests. Questions for dis- 
cussion included: How have we been evaluating 
Where do the difficulties 
What practical 


the activity program? 
come? What might we do? 
next steps are possible? 

In announcing the conference, Dr. MeGaughy 


said: 


One of the hardest problems we face now in 
elementary education is to evaluate how suecess- 
fully modern schools are doing what they are try- 
this conference to 


ing to do. It is the purpose of 


discuss this problem in detail. 


One very interest 
ing problem will be the place in a good school pro- 
of the 


achievement. 


gram, standardized tests of educational 

Schools have made a regular fad of using these 
tests in almost any kind of program in recent years. 
In my opinion the standardized tests have a rela- 
tively unimportant place to play in a good modern 
school. Their continued use is obstructing prog- 
ress in elementary education. 

Standardized tests regiment and compartmental- 
ize elementary school education. A test is given in 
arithmetic, for example, to thousands of third- 
grade children all over the country. <A norm is 
then found, and this result is used as a standard 
This 


procedure regiments the teaching of arithmetic or 


norm in every third grade using the tests. 


any other subject. 
The conference will analyze this problem and try 


to discover whether these standardized tests are 
obstructing progress in elementary education. 1 


feel that if we as teachers attach undue importance 
to objective measurement, we are in danger of 
teaching subjects quite unrelated to the 
I think the tests have no place in a 
Instead of using ob- 


needs of 
our children. 
progressive school program. 
jective evidence in the form of standardized test- 
ing, we should use the subjective judgment of 
competent people. We should get away from the 
mechanized mass teaching of children, but insist on 
a greater amount of individual attention. In this 


way lies the future progress of America’s ele 


mentary schools. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. I. D. Weeks, superintendent of public 
nstruction for South Dakota, has been elected 
president of the University of South Dakota by 
the State Board of Regents, the appointment 
to take effect on July 1. Dr. Weeks succeeds 
Dr. Herman G. James, who recently resigned to 
beeome president of Ohio University. 





Dr. Laurens Hickox Sererye, for fourteen 
years prior to 1934 professor of religious and 
philosophical studies at the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut, Syria, and now a lecturer at Ben- 
nington College, Vermont, was elected president 
of St. Lawrence University on May 4. He will 


succeed Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, who will retire 
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this June after serving for sixteen years as 


president. 


Dr. F. C. Witcox, for the past five years 
president of Frances Shimer Junior College, 
Mount Carroll, Ill., has presented his resigna- 
tion to take effect on July 1. 


Stanford University to take post-graduate work. 


He plans to go to 


FRANK QO. Hout, registrar and director of the 
bureau of guidance and records of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has been named dean of the 
Chester D. 


extension division. He 


Snell. 


replaces 


Proressor F. ELitis JOHNSON, head of the 
department of electrical engineering at the lowa 
State College, has been appointed dean of the 
School of Engineering at the University of 
Missouri. 

1932 


head of the department of hydraulie and sani- 


Proressor THORNDIKE SAVILLE, since 
tary engineering of New York University, has 
been appointed associate dean of the College of 
Kngineering. 

Dr. WituiAM J. Weary, vice-dean of the 
School of Commerce of St. John’s University, 
has been appointed dean to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Dr. Joseph C. Myer. 


Dr. Karu F. Geiser, head of the department 
of political science at Oberlin College, will retire 
with the title of professor emeritus in June. He 
will be sueceeded by Dr. Osear Jaszi. 


Dr. Ropert W. Croweit and Dr. Fernand 
Jagu, who hold professorships in the faculty of 
modern languages at Union College, will retire 
at the end of the present academie year. 


Dr. A. E. Zucker, head of the department of 
modern languages at the University of Mary- 
land, has resigned and will join the faculty of 
He attrib- 
uted his action to a “complete lack of sympathy” 
with the administration of the university. 


the University of North Carolina. 


Dr. GrorGe ALEXANDER Rvussewu, holder of 
the Frick chair of musie at Princeton Univer- 
sity since 1917, has resigned. 


In the absence of Professor C. N. Cole, dean 
of the Oberlin College of Arts and Sciences, on 
sabbatical leave, Donald M. Love, registrar, will 


serve as acting dean next year. Miss Edith 
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Stanley, since 1929 assistant in the registrar's 
office, will be acting registrar. 


Dr. Erwin PANorsky, previously professor 
of the history of art at the University of Ham- 
burg and during the last two years visiting pro- 
fessor at New York University and lecturer at 
Princeton University, and Dr. Benjamin D. Mer- 
rit, professor of Greek at the Johns Hopkins 
University, have been appointed to the staff oi 
the newly created School of Humanistic Studies 
of the Institute of Advanced Study at Princeton, 
N. J. 


Dr. KENNETH J. CONANT, associate professor 
of architecture at Harvard University, has been 
appointed exchange professor to France for the 
first half of the 1935-36 academic year. He 
will leeture at the University of Paris. 


Ar Connecticut College, Robert Fulton Logan 
and Miss Marguerite Hanson have been pro- 
moted from assistant professorships to associate 
professorships; Dr. Josephine de Boer has been 
appointed instructor in the department of 
Romance languages. 


INCLUDED among visiting professors at the 
University of Pennsylvania this summer will be: 
Stuart G. Noble, professor of the history of 
education at Tulane University; Dr. Harry C. 
McKown, formerly professor of secondary edu- 
cation at the University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Her- 
bert H. Foster, professor of education at Beloit 
College, and Dr. Helen A. Field, of the Ojai 
Valley School, California. 


VisiTING professors who will augment the 
regular staff at Northwestern University sum- 
mer session are: Dr. Frank Albert Fetter, chair- 
man of the department of economies of Prince- 
ton University; Dr. Edgar F. Shannon, of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, an authority on 
Chaucer and Shakespeare; Dr. E. R. Adair, for- 
merly of the University of Oxford and now pro- 
fessor of history at MeGill University; Ikuo 
Oyama, professor of political science, Waseda 
University, Japan; Dr. Ray B. Westerfield, 
professor of finance at Yale University, and Dr. 
Floyd H. Allport, professor of psychology, Har- 
vard University. 


In the summer session of the Iowa State Col- 
lege, the department of agricultural economics 
will be augmented by three guest professors. 
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hese are Professor J. D. Black, of Harvard 
ersity; Dr. O. E. Baker, senior agricultural 
nomist of the U. 
and M. L. Wilson, Assistant Seeretary of 


S. Department of Agricul- 
Acrieulture. 
tyr, Louris A. WoLPANGER, of the department 
economie geography of Columbia University, 
lecture at the summer session of the Uni- 
rsity of Nebraska. He will give courses on 
Europe, on the geography of Africa and Aus- 
, and on the geography of the soil. 
Ar the exercises held in connection with the 
wuration of Dr. Frederick P. 
esident of Dickinson College on May 4, the 


Corson as 


cree of doctor of laws was conferred upon 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president-elect of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

yr. EpwarD Euuery, for thirty-one years pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Union College and for 
fteen years dean of the faculty until he be- 
me acting president in 1933, was honored on 
May 3 when at a surprise ceremony his por- 
trait was unveiled in Memorial Chapel. Dr. 
Dixon Ryan Fox, president of the college, said 

presenting the picture: “Honor and public 

ognition are especially due the man in the 


croom, but they are, however, generally 
sthumous. It is certainly more seemly that 


ribute should be paid while its objeet could 
Happily we shall be 


vileged to-day to see upon a specious canvas 


east be a witness. 
the lines and color of a familiar figure long re- 
spected and beloved as a teacher, friend and 
Incidentally he has shown that in an 
emergency a professor can administer the col- 

ve well and competently, and then ascend again 
to the congenial heights of his laboratory.” 


coueague, 


Dr. Joun H. WiaMore, dean emeritus of the 
Northwestern Sehool of Law, recently sailed for 
He will be gone for four months. His 
chief purpose in returning to Japan, where he 
taught law elasses in Keio University, Tokio, 
trom 1889 to 1892, is to finish the English trans- 
‘ation of a legal history of Japan on which he 
began work while at that university. While en- 
gaged in this work, Dean Wigmore will give a 
series of lectures at the Imperial and Keio Uni- 
versities in Tokio. 


Japan. 


Dr. Cart E. Gurue, direetor of the Museum 
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of Anthropology at the University of Michigan, 
has been made chairman of the Division of So- 
cial Seiences established by the Regents at the 
May, 1934, meeting, at the request of the Social 
Science Research Council of the university. It 
will consist for the present of the following de- 
partments and schools: anthropology, business 
administration, economies, geography, history, 
law, philosophy, political science, psychology 
and sociology. 


Dr. James L. Ross, president of Tennessee 
Wesleyan College, was elected president of the 
Tennessee College Association at its recent meet- 
ing in Nashville. Dr. John W. Brister, presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College, Memphis, 
was elected vice-president, and Professor C. 
Hodge Mathes, of the State Teachers College, 
Other 
members of the executive committee are Dean 
Franklin C. Paschal, of Vanderbilt University, 
the retiring president, and Dean Frank C. 
Foster, of Tuseulum College. 


Johnson City, secretary and treasurer. 


Proressor Rosert P. Hotpswortn, head of 
the department of forestry; Dr. Harvey L. 
Sweetman, assistant professor of entomology, 
and Fred. S. Troy, instructor in English, were 
elected members of Phi Kappa Phi, at a con- 
vocation held on May 2 
State College. 


at the Massachusetts 


On the oceasion of the annual dinner of the 
National Institute of Social Science the gold 
medal of the institute was presented to Dr. 
George E. Vincent, formerly professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Chicago, president of 
the University of Minnesota, 1911 to 1917, and 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation from 
1917 to 1929. 

M. L. Winson, Assistant Secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, will be the com- 
mencement speaker at the Montana State Col- 
lege on June 4. 
department of agricultural economies at the 
college. 


He was formerly head of the 


Dr. Kirtiey F. Matuer, professor of geology 
at Harvard University, will deliver the bacca- 
laureate sermon at Purdue University on June 9. 

Dr. Lewis W. Dovauas, formerly director of 
the budget, U. S. Treasury, delivered the God- 
kin Lectures for the current academic year on 
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May 6,8, 9 and 10. These lectures are delivered 
under an endowment given to Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1903 by the friends of Edwin L. Godkin, 


founder and for many years editor of The 
Nation. 
Dr. Harry Woopspurn CHuase, ehaneellor of 


New York University, addressed the alumni of 
the School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
at a reunion dinner in New York City on May 2. 
Other speakers included Dr. Frank A. Vander- 
lip, a member of the university council; Dean 
John T. Madden, for the past ten years head of 
the School of Commerce, and William M. Pat- 
terson, president of the Alumni Federation of 
the university. 

ALUMNI of the University of Virginia gave ¢ 
dinner in New York City on May 3 in honor of 
Dr. John Lloyd Neweomb, president of the uni- 
versity. 

Joy EumMer Morgan, editor of the Journal of 
the National Edueation Association, delivered 
the coneluding address in a series of publie 
forums for the night schools of Washington, 
D. C., on April 29. His subject was “A New 
Deal in Edueation.” 

JupDGE FraNcIs E. Bouck, assistant justice of 
the Colorado Supreme Court, gave on May 1 the 
address at the annual honors convocation at the 
University of Denver. His address was entitled 
“The Winds of Doctrine.” 

Dr. Davin B. from 1918 to 1927 
superintendent of the Newark, N. J., schools, 
died on April 30 at the age of seventy-one years. 
Dr. Corson was well known for his work in the 


CorRSsON, 


development of vocational, continuation and 


platoon schools. 

Dr. ALLAN Hosen, since 1922 president of 
Kalamazoo College, died on April 29 at the age 
of sixty years. Before going to Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, Dr. Hoben had been associate professor of 
practical theology at the University of Chicago. 


Tue three hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Boston Publie Latin School and the 
beginning of the American publie school system 
was celebrated, according to the Boston Evening 
Transcript, on April 22 and 23 before a large 
number of graduates. Following a military re- 
view by 1,700 student cadets, there was a pageant 
which depicted not only the birth and growth of 
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a school, but the birth and growth of a nation 
Graduates of the school include Cotton Mather 
John Leverett, Robert Treat Paine, Charles 
Sumner, Wendell Phillips, Charles William Elio: 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson. A _ tercentenary 
tablet was presented to the school. ; 
school seal and depicts Romulus and Remus and 
the wolf that suckled them, relates how the schoo! 
was founded at “a general meeting of the town 
when Philemon Parmot was entreated to become 
schoolmaster for the teaching and nurturing of 
the children with us.” The tablet was presented 
by William Frederick Kelley of the class of 
1911, now head master of the South Boston High 
School. Head master Joseph Lawrence Powers 
accepted it on behalf of the school. 


It bears the 


RESPONDING to a request of President Ray- 
mond A. Pearson the Board of Regents of the 
University of Maryland has appointed a spe- 
cial committee “to thoroughly investigate and 
report on the affairs of the university, its 
organization, its scholastie standing and the 
extent and character of the services being 
performed and its general effectiveness.” The 
Baltimore states that Dr. Pearson has 
been under fire for some of his policies, and 
only reeently the Diamondback, weekly student 
newspaper, attributed the “disastrous effects” 
on the academic standing of the university to the 
“administrative policies” of the president. The 
publication charged that outstanding professors 
had been replaced by “less qualified instruec- 
tors.” A statement issued by the board, of which 
George M. Shriver is chairman, is as follows: 
“At a meeting of the board of regents held re- 
cently the board heard several members of the 
alumni of the university who presented certain 
information which they felt was important as 
reflecting unrest as it came to them, perhaps 
growing out of misunderstanding among certain 
of the faculty members. Evidently much of the 
dissatisfaction grew out of the question of re- 
duced compensation, for which it seems the 
president was held accountable. It was ex- 
plained by the board that the matter of eompen- 
sation was one for which the board was in the 
last analysis accountable for, but could not under 


all eonditions control.” 


Sun 


Five graduates of various colleges, selected for 
their promise of notable contribution to know!- 








) 
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have been appointed to the Society of Fel- 
ws at Harvard University, which provides 
with an opportunity for three years of in- 
ndent research and study at Harvard with 
nual stipend of $1,250. The appointment 
ese five men brings the total number of 
- fellows to eighteen. Six were appointed 


133, the first year of the society, and seven 


were chosen last year. Many fields of 
and many universities are represented. 


Har- 


University without charge, and have the 


men live and board in the houses at 


ces of any instruction given at the uni- 
y, and the use of any library or laboratory. 


\t the end of the first three-year term, a fellow 
io gives a strong indication of scientifie or 


scholarly production may be reappointed for a 


second term of three years, with an annual sti- 
end of $1,500. 


Herbert H, LEHMAN, governor of the State 

f New York, signed on April 24 the Feld bill 
raising the compulsory school age from fourteen 
to sixteen years. Under the measure as ap- 
proved by the governor, an exception to the 
veneral provisions can be obtained if it can be 
shown that a child, on reaching the age of fif- 
teen, would not profit by further education, such 
as persons of obviously weak intellects. In ap- 
proving the measure Governor Lehman issued 
he following memorandum: “This bill provides 
t in every school district of the state all chil- 
lren from seven to sixteen years of age, with 
certain exceptions, shall attend upon full time 
day instruction. The present law requires at- 
tendances only to the age of fourteen. The pro- 
sions of the bill beeome effective September 1, 
1936, thereby giving to our school systems ample 
time to adjust themselves to the new require- 
This bill, which I recommended in my 
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annual message to the Legislature, marks a great 
step forward in regulating the employment of 
children and enlarging their opportunity for 


education. I am very happy to sign this bill.” 


Crrco.to ITALIANO, the Italian Club of Welles- 
ley College, received the Italian ambassador to 
the United States, Signor Augusto Rosso, on 
April 30, at which time he presented 300 vol- 
umes of the Italian classies and modern writers 
as a gift of the Italian government. The books 
were placed on exhibition in Tower Court, where 
President Ellen Fitz Pendleton was the hostess. 
Prominent Italian residents and educational 
leaders of Boston were invited to join the stu- 
dent members of the Cirecolo and faculty in 
meeting the ambassador. Among the guests 
were Miss Margaret Jackson, professor emer- 
itus of Italian, who taught at Wellesley for forty 
years and who until her retirement in 1930 was 
curator of the Frances Taylor Pearsons Plimp- 
ton Library of Italian Literature. The Plimpton 
collection is a library of more than 1,000 Italian 
books and manuscripts which George Arthur 
Plimpton, publisher, has been collecting for 


Wellesley College for thirty-five years. 


Boys from 22 English publie schools will make 
up a party of 50, which, in connection with the 
Publie Schools Exploring Society, will leave En- 
gland on August 2 for a second visit to New- 
foundland. The team, which will consist of boys 
between the ages of 17 and 19, will again be 
under the leadership of Surgeon-Commander 
Murray Levick. Among the assistant leaders are 
two ex-naval officers and one ex-army officer. 
The party will go on with the work of mapping 
certain unexplored parts of Newfoundland and 
will collect for the British Museum specimens 


of the flora and fauna of the country. 


DISCUSSION 


GUIDANCE 
Ir is fashionable in educational circles to 
view the entire program of secondary education 
as a process of guidance. There is considerable 


plausibility to this view, for the very essence _ 
of the newer philosophy of education lies in the 
doctrine that students be guided to their ulti- 


mate goals rather than be driven or led. 


Of the 


efficacy of guidance—vocational and non-voca- 
tional—many a story has already been told in 
graph, table and mathematical formula. A few 
random thoughts of a speculative nature may 
not be amiss. 

Vocational guidance at best is a most inexact 
science. It deals with the intangibles of life. 
It gropes in a maze of ill-defined factors which 











— points to the folly of rigid specialization. 
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it can neither control nor adequately measure 
and is baffled by them in ever-increasing num- 


bers as human life grows in complexity. In our— 


effort to guide we must consider not alone the 
native endowments of our pupils, their present 
environment and future potentialities, but we 


oe also weigh very carefully the probable 


And in this world of constant 
change society’s needs are becoming less and less 
Granted ours is the wisdom to 


needs of society. 


predictable. 
recognize in an unselected group the various 
levels of native capacity, that we have the in- 
sight to discover in our pupils their peculiar 
interests and the vision to preseribe for them 
wisely, we may yet misguide, if we fail to heed 
the dictates of an inexorable social and economic 
order. Statistics are not available on the num- 
ber of mechanical engineers that make a living 
by selling insurance, or lawyers by shifting to 
the ministry, or school teachers by selling ho- 
siery in department stores, but life abounds in 
such and similar maladjustments. 

How, then, should youth be prepared for a 
social and economic life cast in an ever-changing 
scenery, where a single invention may wipe out 
a whole trade and create a new one over night, 
where hosts of competent men may be rendered 
idle by the stroke of a pen, where, in short, a 
ruthless industrialism fairly dominates the des- 
tinies of men? What guidance short of being 
divine could have anticipated in 1890 the precise 
needs of a Calvin Coolidge? Who could have 
written an appropriate course of study for 
Andy or Lindbergh or Rudy Vallee 
The deduction obviously 
To 
be adequately prepared for the life that eon- 
fronts them, boys and girls must somehow 
acquire the ability to adapt themselves to novel 
situations, to think soundly and to learn rapidly 
from experience and from books. Hence the 
program of study must have breadth as well as 
depth, must teach flexibility and itself be flex- 
ible. 

It seems that, by virtue of its being a human 
problem full of immeasurable factors and ele- 
ments of chance, guidance can not be executed 
with mathematical precision. To give a boy an 
intelligence test and, because he ranked low, to 
prescribe a course in auto-mechanies is to infer 
erroneously the presence of one capacity from 


Amos ’n’ 
or John Dillinger? 
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the absence of another. Voeational guidance 
may be eredited with many accomplishments, 
but its claim to objectivity is unfounded. Nor 
is it always successful in preventing future 
maladjustments. In applied vocational gyi- 
dance most problems are solved ultimately on 
the basis of two factors, neither necessarily a 
determinant of the fitness of a given child for a 
given vocation. The social and economic statys 
of the child’s parents is a weighty matter, as js 
also his proficiency or lack of proficiency jn 
academic subjects. Given two boys with low 
intelligence quotients, one the son of a day 
laborer, the other the son of a banker, it js 
conceivable that a guidance expert will not pro- 
ceed alike in both eases. He will probably sug- 
gest a trade school for the former, but may 
tactfully advise the latter to go to a private 
academy. Yet it is equally conceivable that th 
banker’s son may be fit for carpentry and the 
laborer’s son for a business career. 

It must, moreover, be recognized that the 
school does not hold exclusive jurisdiction over 


e 


-} the function of guidance. There is considerable 


and potent competition. There is guidance in 
the home, in the gang, in the theater, everywhere 
on the street—tremendous influences all because 
they act by informal suggestion and touch, more 
intimately than does guidance in school, the 
present life of the child. The potency of this 
informal guidance has not yet been scientifically 
evaluated, and by ignoring it the schools often 
do their own programs irreparable damage. 
Nor can formal guidance shirk the burden of 
anticipating and seeking to minimize the inevi- 
table friction between the facts of social inter- 
dependence and the individualistic philosophy 
with which the American child is imbued from 
the cradle. 

It can not be said that the schools have been 
highly efficient in dealing with these weighty 
problems. We base our guidance too often on 
the so-called objective tests, which, at best, mea- 
sure only what is measurable—a very insignifi- 
eant part of the total situation for which sum- 
total no human scale has yet been devised. We 
load our trade courses with the indolent and 
mentally deficient. And we often entrust the 


business of guidance into the hands of those 
who, seeing life from its rim rather than its 
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thing center, are ill-equipped to understand 
‘nvolved human problems or adequately to cope 
with them. 
In the field of non-voeational guidance our 
ectives, though not always attainable, are at 
st more clearly defined. Fewer, too, are the 
of Whether 
Johnny Smith, well mannered and oratorical, is 


ments uncertainty. young 
destined to be a lawyer or minister or radio 
announcer or publie auctioneer we are unable to 
foretell nor to prescribe specific high-school 
training. But we ean predict with certainty 


to be a useful and intelligent member of 


society and to live a life that is worth while, 
John will have to prove himself equal to the 
responsibilities of a home, will have to know 

w to use leisure profitably, will be in need of 
good health, good character and a fair degree 
of knowledge. 

The emphasis on material values in American 
To give back 
to the American people a true sense of values 


life has now become proverbial. 


should become a major educational objective of 
We have lived in a dream these many 

rs, and now there are everywhere signs of 
painful awakening. We were brought up to 
that ours was the land of unlimited 
pportunities—opportunities, 


by implication, 
not for happiness or nobler living but for 
great wealth. Everybody in 
America had his vision of and Rolls 
Royces and spacious country estates. Why not? 
Witness Henry Ford, Herbert Hoover, Gary 
Cooper, Gene Tunney. 
persistently preached from the columns of the 
press, from the platform, stage and screen. 
And we taught it in the sehools. 

To the modern adolescent, glutton for “life” 
that he is, unlimited opportunities could mean 
but two things—“lots” of money and freedom 
The fallacious doctrine that every- 
body had an equal chance and the totally false 
deduetion that everybody could be rich was de- 
licious food for the imagination of fanciful 
boys and girls. And be it admitted to our 
shame that the schools did nothing to dispel the 
illusion that lent a touch of unreality to the 
inner life of a whole generation. We failed in 
our duty to teach the inexorable mathematics 
underlying man’s economie status in the present 


accumulating 
riches 


The legend has been 


to spend it. 
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social scheme. We did not make it our objective 
to familiarize boys and girls with the law of 
probability which decrees that not more than 
one’ im a hundred ever attains even moderate 
wealth. That any individual pupil in our class 
will in all probability be one of the ninety-nine, 
that he is not destined to fly across the Atlantic 
or sing over the radio or own the City National 
Bank—such bits of realism never received suffi- 
cient emphasis in the elassroom. Some enter- 
prising teachers even went so far as to hold out 
the vision of riches in return for sustained effort 
on the ablative absolute or the binomial theorem. 

The outcome of it all was the spectacle of a 
whole people giving chase to the proverbial will- 
o’-the-wisp. The rich were and still are making 
one tremendous effort after another to get richer 
still; the well-to-do are moving heaven and earth 
to get more than they need; and the poor, if 
honest, are “investing” their last dollar in a 
baseball pool and, if dishonest, they seek to levy 
a tribute from society at the point of a gun. It 
seems, indeed, as if the happiness of the average 
adult American is based in a large measure on 
his hope for sudden acquisition of wealth. To 
make such hope at all plausible he trades in 
stocks or bets his money on the great-grandson 
of Man O’ War. The collapse of the stock mar- 
ket in 1929 assumed the proportions of a na- 
tional calamity because so many people had 
gambled with all they had against probability 
and chance. 

The recent economic depression may have 
had a sobering effect on the nation. Perhaps 
now is the psychological moment to shift the 
emphasis from the purely material to the cul- 
tural and spiritual aspects of life. A new 
meaning must be given to economic security. 
Boys and girls of high-school age must be pre- 
pared to face the likelihood that they will have 
to render efficient and conscientious service for 
good pay but no riches, and that they will have 
a good deal of leisure which might well enrich 
their lives, if they but learned to use it intelli- 
gently. And society must presently put its 
house in order so that American youth ean face 
the future without fear and with some assurance 
of a decent place under the sun. 

BARNET RUDMAN 

ENGLISH HicgH ScHOOL 

Boston, MAss. 
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THE INDEFINITE TRUTH 

ConcLusions that are based upon incorrect 
premises are OL as little use in education as 
they are in any other profession. Corrective 
treatment based upon an incorrect diagnosis is 
s dangerous in the classroom as in a hospital. 
The erucial problems or any normal child are 
few, but their recognition and correct diagnosis 
ire of the utmost importance in determining the 
prescription needed. In our schools we have 
been placing more and more emphasis upon 
objeetive tests and reports as the basis for plan- 
ning the ed onal procedures for pupils. Is 
there a danger that subjective judgment is 


being placed at too great a disadvantage in 
th objective judgment? 
feel 


words. 


comparison 


Frequently the teacher can something 
that put Often 


ue or a half-tone picture of a 


he ean not into definite 
one can see a vag 
] 


child that 


way. Sometimes we can 


ean not be reproduced in the camera 
sense a result but can 
not measure it or its causes. In such situations 
it would be misleading to make definite state- 
ments from which another person might arrive 
at a conclusion that would be significantly dis- 
tant from the truth. 
for 


which can be used conveniently. 


However, there is a great 


demand definite, clear, terse statements 


The teacher 
is surrounded. by statistical studies. Objective 


all. 
are desired by parents, and time is limited. 


evidence is desired by Specific boundaries 


“Perhaps,” “maybe,” “if” and “I’m not sure” 
are difficult to use, and an objective test often 


Con- 


sequently, it would be strange if the teacher did 


over-rides a teacher’s sub-vocal judgment. 


not succumb occasionally and make arbitrary 
statements or interpretations. Furthermore, un- 
less the teacher has the ability and training to 
analyze the personality of the child, it is proba- 
ble that objective methods are the safest guides. 

There are limits to the reliability of objective 
evidence that should be remembered. Consider 
the busy teacher or administrator filling out a 
questionnaire. Perhaps he begins with the de- 
sire to think out each statement carefully in 
order that the report will be of value. He starts 
in and soon finds himself carrying on a long 
debate over the first few items. Then he lets up 


and makes a few quick decisions, but his con- 


science begins to bother him and he again 
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spends several minutes studying one item, hoy 


ing to fill in the blank honestly. Sooner 


later he takes a look at the entire list of 


and admits the impossibility of expressing him 
self, starts checking down through the lis: 

in ten minutes the three pages have been duly 
checked and another questionnaire is in the mai] 


In due course of time the statistics, 


mr 
bag. 


conclusions carefully developed, appear in 


print. The value of that study depends e1 


upon the quality of the answers to the ques- 
the 


conclusions about a child depends upon 


tionnaire. In like manner value of any 
degree of truth represented in the collected dat 
from which the inferences are drawn. 
Definiteness in education is a useful servant 
but a dangerous master. Have you ever heard 
any one say: “Did we get anywhere?”, “What 


was decided?”, “What are we going to do about 


it?” Results, neatly tied up and labelled, are 
wanted. There is an omnipresent danger of 


sacrificing an indistinet portrait of a child fora 
Would that some Socrates 
could give us an eternal formula for a safe 
medium in dealing with children. Meanwhile 
we should ever keep in mind that the success of 


clear-cut snapshot. 


remedial treatment depends upon correct diag- 
nosis of the child’s achievements and difficulties. 
WiurAm A. Siri 
INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


WHAT IS ADULT EDUCATION? 


Wuar is adult education? I asked a number 
of persons interested in this type of 
this question and found that few had 

conception of what adult education is and what 
Their answers were 
main something like this. “That’s not a pro- 
It is education for adults just 


education 
any clear 
it is trying to do. in the 
found question. 
as elementary and secondary education is eduea- 
and adolescents.” Such an 


tion for children 


answer is simple enough but leads nowhere ex- 
cept inacircle. The question still remains open 
—What is education for adults? 

Hoping to get a more specifie response I sev- 
ered the question and asked, “What is educa- 
“What is an adult?” At this the re- 
spondents scratched their heads and sputtered 
something about “learning and knowledge” and 
a “grown-up individual.” Finally they admitted 


tion?” 















































0 


were not quite sure as to what adult 
‘tion really is. This is so true of many of 
We use some terms as commonly as we use 


n names, but if asked to give a precise ex- 


Wid 


tion of them we find ourselves in difficulty. 


4 survey of literature on adult education re- 
at not too many writers have attempted 


in more or less precise form a definition 
t education or the ultimate goal it seeks. 
They have dodged the issue on the grounds that 
so “flexible and expansive” with “boun- 
- lines so vague” eould not be “confined to 
rd bounds of definition.” On this I take 
If so many educators have attempted 
| some quite successfully) to define the gen- 
eral and very there 
ms to be no foundation for precluding a pre- 
e definition of adult education. 
As adult edueation is one phase of this gen- 
| thing we eall edueation it seems natural that 
y definition of the former one might arrive at 
t certainly grow out of and be a part of the 
and interpretation of the latter. With 
his assumption in mind let us search for an 
nterpretation of adult edueation in the defini- 


broad term “education” 


mine 


ns already given us for the terms edueation 
Two of the most widely accepted definitions of 
education found in educational literature are that 
education is the sum total of one’s experience, 
nd that edueation is the search for social un- 


lerstanding. The terms experience and social 
understanding are unquestionably significant to 
‘y and secondary education to-day. Is 


there any reason why they should not be equally 


elemental 
significant to adult edueation? 

Let us turn to the word adult. What or who 
is an adult? Psychology tells us that an adult 
sa person who has reached physiological matur- 
ity—whose bones have stopped growing. Such 
persons we have commonly labeled men and 
women. Another interpretation of an adult— 

n a sociological angle—is a person who has 
finished his formal education and has gone to 
work, or is ready to go to work when he finds it. 
Because of the difference in the maturation of 
individuals we ean offer no set chronological age 
for physiological maturity. We ean merely say 

ta person becomes an adult at about the age 
I twenty-one, 
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Now, as a cook baking a cake, let us throw 
these definitions of education and adult into a 
mixing bowl, add a few more ingredients—some 
distinctive characteristies of education for adults 
Adult 
education ean be defined, then, as the voluntary 


—stir well and then sample our product. 


effort of men and women, who are above legal 
school age and who are not enrolled as regular 
students in an educational institution, to gain 
social understanding by the continuous enrich- 
ment of experience. 

There may be some whose eyebrows will raise 
in surprise at this definition. They may say, 
“But I thought an adult acquired new knowledge 
through adult education.” “But 
knowledge is not mentioned in your definition. 
Shouldn’t it be?” 
cial understanding. 
comprehend social situations and relationships 
Knowl- 


True, he does. 


Knowledge is included in so- 
In order that an adult may 


he must first have certain knowledge. 
edge is one of the immediate objectives of adult 
education which leads to the ultimate objective, 
social understanding, which in turn comes from 
free growth of social thought developed by en- 
These experiences must be 
Thus 


riching experiences. 
provided and nurtured in adult schools. 
adult education is based on the truth that edu- 
cation is a life-long process and that learning is 
continuous from the cradle to the grave. 

The adult is a student by volition. He volun- 
tarily consents to submit himself to instruction 
and voluntarily seeks more learning. There are 
no compulsory attendance laws for him as there 
are for his children. Nor is he motivated by the 
promise of credits or degrees. He merely is in- 
terested in learning and sees adult education as 
the means of satisfying this interest. Adult edu- 
eation is truly democratic. Any type of person 
in any walk of life can embark upon this intel- 
lectual adventure. The adult finds that age, 
economie circumstance, sex and educational and 
social background are not barriers to further 
There are no traditional practises 
The curricular 


learning. 
which will tend to eliminate him. 
offering at best is broad enough to include him, 
no matter what his interests are. He may take 
what he pleases and learn at his will. 

And, as former Dean James FE. Russell, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, so aptly 
states of adult education: 
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Its beginning is wherever one finds oneself; it 
ends only when ambition ceases to function. At 
best it leads to constantly increasing richness of 


life, better appreciation of what life offers, greater 





THE HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF 
LEARNING AND PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS OF YUGOSLAVIA 

HiGHER education in Yugoslavia is provided 
in two higher pedagogical schools, one high 
school of industry and commerce and three uni- 
versities. 

In 1918 there were only two universities in 
Yugoslavia, one in Belgrade and one in Zagreb. 
Both have After the union a 
new university was founded in Ljubljana with 


been enlarged. 


five faculties. Two more faculties have been 
created in Subotica and Skoplje (Law and Let- 
ters). A high school for commercial and eco- 
nomic sciences was founded in Zagreb in 1920, 
as well as two pedagogical high schools in 
Zagreb in 1920 and one in Belgrade in 1924. 
The three universities have now 556 professors 
and 14,525 students. 

To the higher pedagogical schools of Belgrade 
and Zagreb, established by virtue of the Decree 
of 1920, are attached one primary, one popular 
and one teachers’ training school as practising 
schools. 

Entrance to these schools is open to teachers 
of primary and popular schools who have been 
placed in the group “very good” and upwards 
in the examination for the teachers’ certificate 
and practical certificate and in addition have 
taught in primary or popular schools for at 
excellent The 
The lower course, last- 


least three years with success. 


course lasts four years. 
ing two years, provides training for teachers of 
popular schools and departmental school inspec- 
tors; the higher course (two years) provides 
teachers in teachers’ training 


training for 


for “banovina” (‘provincial’) 


The schools inelude all sub- 


schools and 
school inspeetors. 
jects taught in popular and teachers’ training 
schools; and those included in the pedagogy- 

1 For the development of elementary and secon- 
dary systems of Yugoslavia, see: J. S. Roucek, 
SCHOOL AND Soctety, 40: 495-98, October 13, 1934. 
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satisfaction in the use of the mind and body, aya 
better understanding of the rights and duties of 


one’s fellowmen.1 
Lapp C. Prucs, 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





philosophy group, school legislation and schoo! 
administration for national, popular and teach. 
ers’ training schools. The instruction is divided 
into sections, lectures being of the type of uni 
versity lectures. At the end of the school year 
students undergo a yearly examination, and at 
the end of the course the certificate examination 

At the end of the school year 1929-30 
higher pedagogical schools comprised 35 teach- 
ers—11 in Belgrade, 24 in Zagreb—and 111 stu- 
dents—47 in Belgrade, 64 in Zagreb. 

The high school of industry and commerce at 
Zagreb was founded in 1920 and reorganized in 
1925 with the rank of university faculty. Its 
object is to treat scientifically the branches of 
industry and commerce and kindred subjects on 
the principle of free selection in teaching and 
course of study. The course is of four years’ 
or eight semesters’ duration. Admittance 
open to holders of higher school certificates, who 
have completed the full gymnasium—lassical, 
technical or modern gymnasium. The 
comprises one institute, 2 laboratories, a teach 
ers’ and a students’ library. At the end of the 
1929-30 school year the high school of industry 
and commerce of Zagreb counted 30 teachers 
and 364 students. 

Universities in Yugoslavia existed before the 
Union on a lesser seale in Belgrade and Zagreb. 
The University of Belgrade comprised the tfae- 
ulties of Law and Philosophy and the Technical 
Faculty; and the University of Zagreb com- 
prised the faculties of Theology (Roman Catho- 
lic), Law, Philosophy—with a section for Phar- 
maceuties—and Medicine, opened in 117-15. 
After the Union, the Faculties of Medicine, 
Agriculture (agriculture and forestry) and The- 
ology (orthodox) were added to the University 
of Belgrade, and to the University of Zagreb th 
Faculties of Agriculture (forestry management) 
and the Veterinary and Technical Faculties. 


SC¢nOO! 


1 Survey, 54: 544-45, February 15, 1926 
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ho hold the higher school certificate. 


e 


(develop as state or private institutions. 





ection of the University of Belgrade, the 
of Law at Subotiea and the Faculty of 
sophy at Skoplje were established. At 
e time a new university was founded at 

comprising the following faculties: 
ey (Roman Catholic), Law, Philosophy, 


e 


and Technical faculty. The taree uni- 

es of Yugoslavia have between them a 
°0 faculties. 

ling to the development and need of 

ilty the establishment of institutes, lab- 

museums, seminars, libraries and other 

s ensues. Besides the libraries attached 


y1+7 
utes 


and their institutions, there is 
ceneral university library. 
ler to obviate the difference existing in 
hod of teaching and in technical ques- 
law of Belgrade University was in 
extended to all the other universities, and 
) a new one was enacted still more favor- 


The 


The university authorities 


to their progress. universities are 
mous bodies. 
following—the rector, the dean, the fac- 
the faculty councils, the university board, 
versity senate, the direction and the dis- 


ry courts for the teaching staff and stu- 


The teaching staff consists of professors (ex- 
traordinary and regular), lecturers (university 
yrivate), honorary doctors and teachers of 


Professors and university institutions may 
assistants as an auxiliary staff. Ad- 


tance as students is open to persons who 


completed the full gymnasium course 


assical, technical or modern gymnasium) and 


The new 
mposes on the universities, besides their 


protessional training of students and the organ- 

ization of science, the task of laying the foun- 
tions of Yugoslavia national culture. 
University education is free and gratuitous, 


+ 
i 


( teachers have complete freedom in their sei- 


work. The duration of regular univer- 
urses may not be less than eight semes- 
In the course of the teaching, examina- 


are imposed, and the course is completed 


ov the certificate and doctorial examinations. 
In contrast to the other schools the schools for 
ne ar 


t education of the young are equally free 
The 
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school of acting and ballet in Belgrade aims at 
The 


schools of musie provide professional vocal and 


theatrical training and receives state aid. 


instrumental musical education and training in 
the science of musie for middle school teachers. 


Two are state establishments. One of these 
ranks as a high school (the Academy of 
Zagreb), and the other ranks as a fully 
equipped middle school (Conservatorium of 
Ljubljana). Besides these, the state grants aid 


to eight private schools of musie—two in Bel- 
grade, and one each in Sarajevo, Osijek, Ljubl- 
jana, Celje, Ptuj and Maribor. Two schools of 
art provide professional education in painting, 
sculpture and architecture and train teachers of 
drawing for middle schools. One in Zagreb has 
the rank of high school, and one in Belgrade 
The 


former is a state school, the latter state-aided. 


ranks as fully equipped middle school. 


The above-mentioned schools of all three cate- 
gories are permanent. Others of a temporary 
character also exist. 

The development of art schools of all cate- 


gories is illustrated in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 





Years Schools Teachers Pupils 
1918-19 8 80 1,040 
1929-30 17 246 3,620 


With a view of raising the standard of crafts 
and of providing professional training for com- 
merce and industry, the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry maintains a considerable number 
of professional crafts schools and trade schools, 
or exercises control over similar schools which 
are maintained by the banovinas and various 
trade and industrial corporations. 

These professional schools are mainly of two 
classes: (a) finishing schools for young people 
engaged in practical apprenticeship and in work 
in workshops and undertakings, and (b) schools 
which supplement by theory the acquired know]l- 
edge of learners and provide practical work in 
workshops and laboratories to qualify for ser- 
vice in state and private institutions. 

The development of these schools is shown 
in Table II. 

Besides these, there are the special crafts 
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General crafts and Lower professional Middle professional 
trade school trade schools schools 


Sch. Instr. “Pupils Sch. Instr. Pupils Sch. Instr. 





1919-20 258 1,994 3k 111 494 4,547 25 254 
1928-29 412 480 iP 23 1,388 13,411 42 644 


1929-30 404 2,906 00,72 246 1,174 13,765 42 628 





schools of the state railways, the school of tax- instruction of students and the propaganda of 
ation officers and cther professional schools. modern methods of agriculture among the peas 
Special attention is given to special agricultural ant population. 

schools for the rational cultivation of the soil, JosePu S. Rovcex 

fruit growing and the like. All such schools ARTS AND SCIENCE EXTENSION 

have an experimental station for the practical PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


CHILDREN OF WAR’S VICTIMS generation” by ensuring that not less but much 
One part of the Ministry of Pensions’ work more should be done for the welfare, instruction, 
is drawing to an end, fully and finely done. and employment of these children than would be 
The ministry was charged with the eare of two done in the normal course by public health and 
generations of the war’s victims—the disabled education authorities or by the agencies of th 
and permanently wounded and the children both Ministry of Labor. Supervision has been per 
of the killed and the disabled. Time is taking sonal and not perfunctory. The voluntary work- 
the children out of the ministry’s hands. In ers have made the children an individual ear 
three years from now the last of them will have and the ministry handsomely acknowledges 
come to independence and the ministry will be to the Special Grants Committee at the center 
able to close a long account of which every item and the local committees and subcommittees 
has been an instrument of good. One and three throughout the country belongs the credit whic! 
quarter million children have cause to bless the the children’s service has achieved. 
ministry and its staff and a devoted band of 25,- In this generous and well-merited praise 0! 
000 voluntary workers in every town and many’ voluntary workers the ministry disregards its 
a country parish. There was one year when as own part in establishing an efficient indirect 
many as 1,250,000 children were in receipt of control—perhaps the most difficult of all forms 
pensions or allowances. To-day the number is of management. While offering general g 
26,000 and it is rapidly declining. The ministry dance and information on all phases of chi 
has had to provide for the eare, the maintenance, welfare the ministry has given the minimum o! 
the education, and the employment of this im- definite instruction. It has relied on the Special 
mense number of wards, and the cost of the Grants Committee attached to headquarters and 
service has been no less than £132,000,000. that committee has trusted the local committees, 
Little has been heard of the work. It has gone which have admirably discharged the duties ot 
on silently and smoothly, making no commotion — helpful oversight. Nevertheless the general tone 
in political waters, and, although under the di- and character of the administration are to be 
rect control of Parliament, exciting no contro- attributed to the department itself and the min- 
versy. The ministry has given a right interpre- isters who have successively controlled its affairs 
tation to the will of Parliament and of the coun- —not least to the present holder of the office, 
try that “the sufferings of the war generation Major Tryon, who has been at the head of the 
should not, as far as was humanly preventable, department for more than half of its nineteen 
injure the welfare and prospects of the next years’ existence. Few government publications 


a 
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eloquent of good works as is the recent 
Paper which surveys, in view of the ap- 
ng end, the ministry’s guardianship of 
fare in childhood and youth of one in 
y-six of the country’s present population. 
rk has 


welfare and education. 


had the two main divisions of 
Assistanee has 
dapted to every variety of circumstance 
there has been available, to meet excep- 
nal needs not within the compass of public 
ls. the resourees of the King’s Fund, amount- 
1,250,000, of which the minister of pen- 

the trustee. Most of this fund has been 

- the benefit of adults, but a substantial 

tion has gone to assist children. Even when, 
vood homes, complete supervision of children 
vas unnecessary, the ministry and its committees 
ave been accessible to parents seeking advice. 
‘here have been not a few difficult cases requir- 
ng not only tactful but authoritative advice and 
sometimes the exereise of as much constraint as 
t was lawful to apply. In addition the ministry 
as had the care of 27,000 orphans—at one par- 
ilar time 18,000 orphans were in its charge— 
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and while most were satisfactorily brought up 
by relatives and the department’s supervision 
was limited to friendly interest and occasional 
advice in such matters as education and em- 
ployment, there was a right to ensure proper 
Three 
thousand neglected children were taken into the 
minister’s care through the direct action of local 


upbringing which has not been ignored. 


committees and, including cases of physical or 
mental defect, the total number placed in his 
care has been about 5,000. Out of publie funds 
and the King’s Fund large grants have been 
made for education. From the publie funds 
nearly £2,000,000 has been drawn for secondary 
education and £100,000 for university or other 
higher training; and from the King’s Fund £47,- 
000 has been set apart for similar uses. The ag- 
gregate of the ministry’s contribution towards 
the education of 50,600 children of ex-service 
£2,775,000. These 
selected facts and figures very imperfectly tell 
the story of a truly excellent work performed 
with sympathy and understanding.—The Lon- 


officers and men has been 


don Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY OF THE 
GOODENOUGH INTELLIGENCE 
TEST 


Tue Goodenough intelligence test, first pub- 
lished in 1926, is now being used in many 
laboratories as a mental 
examination for young children in situations in 
which a non-language test is required. For this 
purpose it offers several advantages, including 


schools and elinical 


economy of time and material, ease of adminis- 
trat implicity, entire freedom from verbal 


elements and relative ease of scoring. In 
reliability it ranks favorably 
among tests applicable to young children. It 
is especially suitable for supplementing the 
Binet examination, for it may be given to the 
‘hild while the examiner is completing the Binet 
record. It is also used as a group test, and as 
such may be applied in a few minutes in any 
‘lassroom with no equipment other than ordi- 
nary school materials. 

The history of the test, together with deserip- 
tive matter and instructions relating to its ap- 


validity and 


plication, are adequately presented in Dr. 
Goodenough’s volume, “The Measurement of 
Intelligence by Drawings.”! Other studies of 
the test and its results have been made by Edna 
W. McElwee,? M. De Olivera,? Marion L. Wil- 
liams* and L. N. Yepsen.® 

The present 


further light on the validity and reliability of 


study is intended to throw 


the test, when the drawings are judged indepen- 
dently by several persons; and to determine 
whether university students, in connection with 
regular work in educational measurement, are 
able to seore the test with a reasonable degree 
of uniformity. 


1 Florence L. Goodenough, ‘‘The Measurement 
of Intelligence by Drawings.’’ World Book Co., 
1926. 

2Edna W. McElwee, Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 16: 217-218, 1932. 

3M. De Olivera, ‘‘The Goodenough Drawing 
Test.’’ (Brazil). Cited in Psychological Ab- 
stracts, 10: 1636, 1933. 

4Marion L. Williams, Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 14: 239-256, 1930. 

5L. N. Yepsen, Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 20: 448-451, 1929. 
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The subjects for the investigation were one 
hundred children of suitable ages, all of whom 
had been given the Stanford-Binet examination, 
and whose drawings on the Goodenough test 
were scored independently by five upper-divi- 
sion students in education. The children were 
not especially selected, with reference to intel- 
subnormal to 


status, but from 


The Binet tests were given by highly 


lectual range 
gifted. 
qualified examiners, and the drawings obtained 
by them as individual supplements to the test 
at the same sitting. The drawings were then 
scored by each of the five raters. Having had 
no previous experience with the Goodenough 
procedure these raters were considered fairly 


representative of the type of person, other than 
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9 months; rater E, 6 years 3 months. The eoy. 
bined judgment of the group, expressed as thp 
would give a group mental age corresponding 
to that given by raters A, B and D. Raters 4 
B and C were slightly more variable than rates 
D and E. 

The differences among the raters may }y 
judged in part from the number of times each 
deviated, and the number of points of deviatioy, 
from the mid-score of all ratings. This is showy 
in Table II. 

TABLE II 
NUMBER AND EXTENT OF DEVIATIONS FROM TH 
Mip-ScorE OF RATINGS 





Deviation Rater Rater Rater Rater Rater 




















psychologists, who might use the test. 

Relatine Judgments of the Raters: The total inpoints © A B C D E 
scores for the 100 drawings ranged from 0 to 9 oar : 
42 points, although only two of the raters ex- 8 a 
ceeded the score of 38 points for any drawing 7 1 ‘ 
and only one rater made use of the zero score. 6 1 1 9 1 1 
The frequencies of separate ratings, together 5 3 1 2 9 
with computed data, are shown in Table I. 4 8 4 1 6 

3 ‘j 3 5 7 | 
TABLE 5 2 9 6 6 WwW iw 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES OBTAINED BY FIVE PER- 1 32 26 31 30 0 
SONS FROM 100 DRAWINGS 0 30 50 43 37 24 
i Rater Rater Rater Rater Rater Mid- Total 100 «100 = 100 ~—S 100 2 100 
A B C D E Scores’ A.D. 144 0.02 1.09 1.25 211 
40-44 1 1 lie pene ae ‘iia 
35-39 2 l 1 1 1 1 For all raters the deviations are confined to 
30-35 5 3 3 3 relatively narrow limits, the average deviation 
25-29 2 5 D 6 3 4 for rater B being less than one point, and the 
20-24 13 16 1s 7 6 10 average deviation for rater E slightly exceeding 
tive - - - 7 * sad two points. Rater E was probably most often 
10-14 32 27 29 33 39 32 ° a : ; 
5-9 17 99 14 16 o8 18 mistaken, if we may judge from the relative 
aa 3 9 3 4 3 3 agreement of the others. 
af 1 ae ae ere The intereorrelations of total scores from the 
Totals 100 100 100 100 100 +=« 100 separate ratings are shown in Table III. These 
Qs 19.7 20.0 19.7 17.9 164 187 range from +.80 to +.96. Correlations between 
Median 14.7 14.9 155 147 13.2 146 — totals of separate raters and mid-scores of rat- 
Q: 10.7 103 110 113 9.6 10.8 ings range from + .90 to +.97. These compare 
Q “oe es favorably with the correlations reported by Dr. 


The median scores agree so closely that the 
group mental age would be fairly well repre- 
sented by any one of the sets of ratings. Raters 
A, B and D would give the group a median 
mental age of 6 years 6 months; rater C, 6 years 


Goodenough for retests on separate days, and 
likewise furnish evidence of reliability. 
Differences in Separate Items: Persons using 
the Goodenough test become aware that certain 
items are easier to identify than others. Item 
No. 1, presence of the head, is easiest, althoug! 
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TABLE III 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF SCORES FOR Five RATERS 


Rater ‘ ¢ Rater 
E 





+ 90 + .012 + .90 + .012 

92 + .010 8 02 92 + .010 + 96 + .005 

+ 92 + .010 .80 + .0: - 90 + .012 + .88 + .015 

90 + .012 . 4 + .88 + .015 
+ .90 + .012 , ‘ + .88 + .015 88 + .015 


+.95+.006 +.97+. +90+.012 +. 012 +.93 + .009 


Mid-Score 


ip of raters did not always agree on the final result, inasmuch as the mental age is 


Legs, trunk, eyes, fingers and ears computed from the total number of items 
isually agreed upon. The extent of agree- observed, regardless of which items are counted. 
t on certain representative items is indicated Data on Validity: The correlation of the test 
‘able IV. scores (mid-seores of five ratings) with chrono- 

TABLE IV logical age for this group is +. 491 = .051, the 

. or Trves EAcH or Certain Items was ges ranging from 3 to 15 years. The distribu- 
ONSIDERED PRESENT IN 100 DRAWINGS tion is fairly typical of distributions similarly 
obtained for other mental tests of young chil- 





Rater Rater Rater Rater Rater dren. ; 
J B C D Y With mental ages ranging from 4 to 12 years, 


the correlation with Stanford-Binet mental age 
is + 801 + .024. The corresponding correlation 
of I.Q. is + .651 = .038. The extent of deviation 
is shown in Tables V and VI. 

These results tend to substantiate the findings 





99 100 100 
95 5 94 
78 78 


TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF GOODENOUGH DEVIATIONS IN MEN- 
TAL AGE FROM STANFORD-BINET MENTAL AGE 





ied ™ Per cent. 
M.A. Deviations No. of P 
reaching or 


proport i0n in months eases - 
1 and fore- exceeding 





55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
ee re re 40-44 


ke S . : 35-39 
Serious disagree Ww 
disagreement is noted with respect to 30-34 


the “chin and forehead” item, which was re- 95-99 
orded by rater D for 73 drawings, and by 20-24 
rater E in only 3 drawings. There was little 15-19 
disagreement in regard to ears, but nostrils were 10-14 
observed in only six drawings by three raters, 5- 9 


and in more than twice that many by the other Sig 
two. 





Qo = = et ee 


— or oO 


2) 


no 0d 





Total 


Disagreement among the raters on the sepa- Waltnd dechathen O46 eenthe 


rate items of observation do not always affect 
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TABLE VI 
DISTRIBUTION OF GOODENOUGH DEVIATIONS IN LQ. 
FROM STANFORD-BINET I.Q. 


Per cent. 
reaching or 
exceeding 


1.Q No. of 
Deviation 


cases 


Total 100 
Median deviation 11.0 points in I.Q. 


of others with regard to the practical correspon- 
dence of the two tests, and suggest that while in 
general the agreement is close enough for prac- 
tical purposes, extreme deviations, often of 
clinical significance, may be expected. 

Dr. Goodenough’s own data show Stanford- 

sinet mental age correlations with separate ages 

from 4 to 10 years ranging from + .557 = .092 
to +.849 = .041. With her largest age group 
of 94 cases at 5 years, r=+.699 + .035. For 
her total group of 334 cases the correlation for 
1.Q. is +.741+ .016. MeElwee found for 
Goodenough and Binet mental ages a correlation 
of +.717 = .048. 

Sex Differences: The study ineluded 50 boys 
and 50 girls, chosen arbitrarily to make numeri- 
In relation to chronological 
rated slightly higher 
than those of the girls; in relation to Binet 
mental age, there were no significant sex differ- 


eally equal groups. 
age, the boys’ drawings 


The boys were chronologically older, 
The girls were 


ences. 
and hence were lower in I.Q. 
slightly more variable in Goodenough mental 
age and I.Q. Correspondence with the Stan- 
ford-Binet tests was closer for boys than for 
Qualitative differences between boys and 
correspond to Dr. 
The drawings made by the girls 


girls. 


girls those reported by 
Goodenough. 
brought somewhat closer agreement among the 


raters. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Relatively inexperienced persons seem 
capable of obtaining reliable scores from dray. 
ings obtained for the Goodenough test. 

(2) The agreement of different raters ap- 
proximates that of repeated tests scored by the 
same person. 

(3) Differences among the raters in individ. 
ual drawings sufficient to suggest the 
advisability of a brief period of supervised 
scoring before independent rating is under. 


are 


taken. 

(4) Further evidence is furnished to substan- 
tiate previously published conelusions that the 
test is comparable in validity, reliability and 
objectivity to other mental ability tests for 
young children; and these facts, together with 
the simplicity and practicability of the test, 
make it especially useful as a supplementary 
mental examination. 

(5) Raters agree somewhat more closely on 
drawings made by girls than on those made by 
boys. 
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